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PREFACE 


The publication of the revised National Accounts, Income -and Expenditure, 
1926-1956 in 1958 changed some of the figures in The Inter-Industry Flow of Goods and 
Services, Canada, 1949 (Reference Paper No. 72), which had been published in 1956. 
This Supplement to the latter publication incorporates these revisions and also makes a 
change in the method of routing commodities through distributive channels from producer 
to user. The change from a system of purchasers’ prices to producers’ prices simplifies 
some analytical uses of an inter-industry flow table and also enables the user to relate 
output totals in the table more closely to other production figures published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Supplement is self-contained since it repeats all 
the relevant explanations of concepts, sources, and methods contained in the earlier 
publication. In addition, this Supplement includes seven new tables, Tables 3-9. 


The calculation of Table 3 was performed by Professor T.I. Matuszewski at the 
Computing Centre of the University of British Columbia while ne was a member of the 
Institute for Economic Research at Queen’s University, Kingston. This calculation made 
possible Tables 4 and 5 which give estimates of the primary input content of final output, 
and the gross domestic product content of final output by industry. 


The estimates of exports and imports by industry contained in Tables 6-9 were 
prepared by Mr. A.A. Tooms. The study of the inter-industry flow of goods and services 
is under the direction of Mr. J.A. Sawyer, Chief of the Research Projects Section, 
Research and Development Division. 


WALTER E.. DUFFEITT, 
October 26, 1959 Dominion Statistician. 
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SYMBOLS AND ABBREVIATIONS 
The interpretation of the symbols or abbreviations used in the tables in this 
publication is as follows: 


— This symbol is used to indicate that the entry in a cell of a table is 
defined to be zero by the conceptual framework or that the total has no 
analytical significance. 


-- This symbol is used where the entry ina cell is estimated to be zero or 
where the amount is too small to be shown in the units of a table. 


. Figures not applicable. 
c.i.f. Cost, insurance, and freight. 
f.o.b. Free on board. 
n.e.s. Not elsewhere specified (or included). 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE INTER-INDUSTRY FLOW OF GOODS AND SERVICES 
CANADA, 1949 


I. THE CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK OF THE INTER-INDUSTRY FLOW TABLE 


The National Accounts, Income and Expenditure 
represented an important advance in Canadian 
economic statistics by presenting the measurement 
of the nation’s output during a period of time in the 
form of a set of balancing accounts.jThis procedure, 
which is analogous to the practice of businessmen 
in setting up their statements in the form of 
balancing accounts, was extended to include sep- 
arate revenue and expenditure accounts for broad 
sectors of the economy: persons, governments, and 
business. This study of the inter-industry flow of 
goods and services (input-output table) is an appli- 
cation of the same technique to the study of the 
disposition of output of industries and of the origin 
of the materials, supplies, and services used in 
producing that output. 


A. The Concept of Industry 


The term ‘‘industry’’ is used in this study to 
include all productive activity carried on in the 
economy except for non-commercial work done ina 
household. This definition of industry is the same 
as that used in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Standard Industrial Classification Manual and 
includes the public administration and defence 
industry as well as persons or associations of 
individuals who hire employees or otherwise engage 
in industrial transactions.’ 


In the case of a firm or enterprise which 
catries on a variety of activities, a problem of 
dividing the firm into a number of homogeneous 
units suitable for input-output studies arises. To 
attempt to define each separate production process 
or activity as the basic unit means, in most cases, 
adopting a unit of the firm which is smaller than 
the unit used for accounting purposes. Most firms 
which produce commodities do not keep separate 
statistics for each production process on shipments, 
inventories, employment and payrolls, and materials, 


1 The inter-industry flow table is an extension uf 
the system of National Accounts and it will be assumed 
that the reader is familiar with the concepts of the D.B.S. 
National Accounts. See D.B.S. Publication 13-502, 
National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, 1926-1956, 
Parts II.B and II.D. 

2See D.B.S. Publication No. 12-501, Standard 
Industrial Classification Manual (1959 edition). The 
preface to this edition of the Manual contains a statement 
of the principles of industrial classification. Although 
the industrial classification of the 1949 inter-industry 
flow table follows the 1948 edition of the Manual, some 
of the terminology of the 1959 Manual is used. Thus the 
“‘government service’’ industry is now termed the ‘‘public 
administration and defence’’ industry, the ‘‘public utility 
operation’’ industry is now the ‘‘electric power, gas, and 
water utilities’’ industry, and the ‘‘non-ferrous meta] 
smelting and refining’’ industry is now simply the 
“smelting and refining’’ industry. 


procéss supplies, fuel, and electricity used. In most 
cases, however, such statistics are available for 
each establishment (factory, farm, mill, mine, and 
so forth). The basic unit classified by an industrial 
classification is, therefore, the establishment —the 
smallest unit within the firm for which all the 
above-mentioned industry statistics are available 
separately. For service establishments, a compar- 
able set of output and input statistics must be 
available. 


An industry is a group of establishments which 
have sufficient common characteristics that they 
may be grouped together for analytical purposes. 
They may, for example, manufacture similar end 
products (the furniture industry) or use the same 
principal component material (the wood products 
industry). Sometimes it is the technological process 
that is similar (rolling mills). 


If a manufacturing establishment produces two 
products, for example, trucks and agricultural imple- 
ments, its classification depends on which of these 
two products constitutes the greater proportion of 
its gross value of production. If this were trucks, 
all the output of the establishment would be 
classified to the transportation equipment industry. 
If agricultural implements came to constitute the 
larger proportion of the gross value of output, the 
establishment would be reclassified to the agricul- 
tural implements industry. 


The table divides the economy into forty-two 
industries, which are a grouping of industries listed 
in the D.B.S. Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual (see Table 10, page 26). Because of data 
problems, however, certain deviations from the 
principle of making the establishment the basic unit 
of the table have been necessary. They are 
explained in detail in Part IV.A. 


The D.B.S. Census of Manufacturing Industries 
for 1949 was a census of manufacturing activity 
rather than a census of all activities carried on in 
manufacturing establishments. The only activities 
included in manufacturing are the manufacture or 
repair of products and some distribution activity 
associated with the shipment of these goods. 
Examples of activities carried on in manufacturing 
establishments upon which complete data were not 
collected in 1949 are the purchase and sale of 
goods without further processing, the operation of 
trucking fleets, operation of cafeterias, and the 
performance of construction with an establishment’s 
own labour force. With these exceptions, however, 
manufacturing in the inter-industry table is defined 
on an establishment basis. 


The difference between classifying on an 
activity basis and an establishment basis can be 
illustrated by trucking. Assume that a manufacturing 
establishment has its own trucking fleet which is 
used to distribute its products. Under an establish- 
ment classification the gasoline, oil, depreciation, 
and other expenses would be shown as inputs into 
the manufacturing industry. Under an activity classi- 
fication this transportation activity would be trans- 
ferred to the transportation industry and these items 
would be shown as inputs into the transportation 
industry. The manufacturing industry would be 
shown as consuming an input from the transportation 
industry equal to the cost of operating its own 
trucks during the year. In the 1949 table, trans- 
portation is on an establishment basis as far as the 
available data permit. 


All construction activity, on the other hand, 
whether new or repair, or whether put in place by 
contractors or by the labour force of establishments 
whose principal activity classifies them to other 
industries, has been included in the construction 
industry. The main reason for this was that the 
allocation to the industry of origin of the materials 
used in construction activity was made by esti- 
mating the disappearance of construction materials. 
No data were available on an establishment basis 
for the use of construction materials for construc- 
tion work done on ‘‘own account’’ by manufacturing 
industries and many service industries; neither was 
it possible to separate materials used for new 
construction from materials used for repair. Since 
all construction activity (including repair) is 
included in-the construction industry, all other 
industries have been defined to exclude construc- 
tion activity carried on by their own labour forces. 
This required that adjustments be made to wages 
and salaries in each industry to exclude the wages 
paid to its own labour force for repair or new 
construction. 


B. Definition of Output 


The output of industries consists of new goods 
and services brought into existence through the 
transformation of materials, labour, capital, and 
other inputs. Output which is used by the establish- 
ment producing it is excluded, however, from its 
total output figure. For example, if within the same 
establishment cotton thread were manufactured and 
then used to weave fabrics, only the fabrics would 
be counted as output —the thread would be an inter- 
mediate product of the establishment which would 
not be counted. The output of a manufacturing 
establishment during a period of time can be 
measured by its shipments (sales plus transfers to 
other plants within the same company), plus the 
increase (or minus the decrease) in its inventory 
of finished products of own manufacture, plus the 
increase (or minus the decrease) in goods in process 
during the period. 


In addition to the qualifications to the 
definition of industry output introduced by the 
partial modification of the establishment basis to 


idee 


an activity definition, the receipt of investment 
income by establishments required special treat- 
ment. The output of an industry is measured by the 
total revenue received from its operating activities 
(the production of goods and _ services); non- 
operating revenue such as capital gains and losses 
and the receipt of interest and dividends are 
excluded from the measure of output.* The table 
therefore shows all interest and dividends paid as 
if they were paid directly to persons, governments, 
or non-residents; that is, as gross domestic product 
originating in the industry paying them. Thus, this 
return to capital is shown in the industry where the 
capital is used to produce goods and services, not 
where it is owned. This treatment of investment 
income and the resulting definition of the output of 
financial institutions is identical with that followed 
in the National Accounts.‘ “ 


An item of investment income which was 
treated specially was gross rents paid on non- 
residential buildings.’ Three possible ways of 
treating payment of rent in the inter-industry flow 
table were considéred: (i) The first possibility is to 
consider gross rent as an intermediate input into 
an industry which is paid to the industry which 
actually owns the building or equipment. The net 
rent (gross rent less expenses) would then be shown 
as originating in the industry which owned the 
property. For example, if a retail trade establish- 
ment is renting a store which is owned by an 
establishment classified in the chemical products 
industry, the gross rent is shown as a payment by 
retail trade to the chemical industry. This alter- 
native reflects as closely as possible the actual 
institutional arrangements in the economy and is 
the method followed in the industrial distribution of 
national income in the National Accounts. (ii) It can 
be argued that renting is an alternative way of 
obtaining the use of capital equipment. A firm might 
have borrowed money and purchased the land or 
building outright instead of renting. According to 
this argument the net rent would be shown as 
income originating in the industry where the capital 
equipment was used to produce goods or services 
and the expenses shown as input into that industry. 
The total income originating in the industry would 
then represent the return to the factors of production 
actually used in producing the goods and services 
produced in an industry. In the above example, the 
net rent would be shown as originating in retail 
trade; the chemical industry would not appear in the 
transaction. (iii) The third method, and the one 
actuallv used for the inter-industry flow table, is to 


‘The profits figures contained in row 49 of the 
table are derived from Department of National Revenue, 
Taxation Statistics. Dividends from Canadian corporations 
are already excluded from these profit figures. Arith- 
metically, the exclusion of other dividends and interest 
from revenue was accomplished by subtracting interest 
and dividends received from interest paid. 

* See D.B.S. National Accounts, Income and Expend- 
iture, 1926-1956, pp. 123 and 129. 

5 No imputations are made in the National Accounts 
for rent on owner-occupied non-residential business 
buildings. The net rent is implicit in business profits. 


set up a ‘‘dummy’’ industry within the real estate 
group which would receive all rents and purchase 
all inputs associated with the rental of buildings. In 
the above example, the retail trade store would be 
shown as paying rent, not to the chemical industry, 
but to the real estate industry. It was agreed that 
the table should follow the National Accounts as 
much as possible in reflecting the institutional 
arrangements but it was also agreed that it was 
desirable to keep as closely as possible to a 
definition of industry output which excludes all 
investment income. The device of showing all rents 
as being paid to the real estate industry was there- 
fore adopted. 


C. Channels of Distribution and Valuation of Output 


The method used to show the distribution 
channels through which goods flow from the manu- 
facturer or other commodity-producing industry to 
the user requires explanation. It was decided to 
show a direct link between producer and user rather 
than to complicate the tracing of goods through the 
table by showing the various distribution channels 
through which they flow. Two methods of short- 
circuiting the flow through transportation, storage, 


and trade channels are possible. The method 
adopted in this publication is known as the 
‘‘producers’ price’’ method. According to this 


method a consumer who purchases, for example, a 
bar of soap at a retail store is shown as if he paid 
directly to the manufacturer the manufacturer’s 
selling price for the soap and then paid to the 
transportation, storage, and trade industry (row 38 
in Table 1) the amount of wholesale and retail trade 
margins, transportation, and other distribution costs. 
Taxes levied after the manufacture of the soap was 
completed are shown as a separate payment (row 46), 
as are taxes or customs duties on imported goods 
(row 45). The value of output of a manufacturing 
establishment is therefore defined as the selling 
value of its products, excluding excise taxes and 
excise duties. The output of a trade establishment 
is defined as its gross margin, i.e. net sales less 
the cost of goods sold. Packaging and other 
materials used in the preparation of commodities 
for sale by trade establishments are included in 
their gross margin and shown as inputs into the 
trade industries. Section F illustrates this method 
of constructing an inter-industry flow table. 


The alternative method of routing commodities 
in an inter-industry flow table, that of ‘‘purchasers’ 
prices’’ was used in Reference Paper No. 72 and 
the interested reader may refer to pages 10 and 14 
of that publication for an illustration of such a 
system. 


D. Disposition of Output 


The table has one row for each industry which 
shows the disposition of the output of that partic- 
ular industry. Output has been divided into two 


parts: intermediate output and final output. Inter- 
mediate output represents the materials, supplies, 
and services used by other establishments during 
the year in producing their output; thus, intermediate 
output of one industry is input into another industry. 
Each inter-industry cell therefore represents two_ 
ways of looking at the same transaction. Another 
feature of the table is that inter-industry input and 
output have been classified according to the same 
forty-two industries so that the use of intermediate 
output is shown on a ‘‘from-whom-to-whom’’ basis. 


This feature of the table gives it its name, ‘‘inter- _ 


industry flow of goods and services’’. 


If an industry purchased one hundred units of 
a material during the year but used only ninety 
units, the remaining ten units represent an increase 
in its raw material inventories. The figure which 
will be entered in the appropriate inter-industry cell 
of Table 1 will be the ninety units used, not the one 
hundred units purchased. The remaining ten units 
are treated as final output of the year and included 
in the change in inventory column (column 48) and 
in the row of the industry which produced these 
materials. 


Final output is defined to include all gross 
national expenditure categories, except for imports 
which are treated as an input. The final output 
categories are expenditure by persons on consumer 
goods and services, expenditure by governments on 
goods and services, business gross fixed capital 
formation (business expenditure on new construction 
and new machinery and equipment), the value of 
physical change in inventories, and the export of 
goods and services.® The entry in the inventory 
change column for a particular industry is the total 
value of the physical change in all inventories of 
the products of that industry, regardless of which 
industry holds them or which industry owns them. 
The total residual error of estimate, which is the 
difference between the two largely independent 
estimates of gross national product made for the 
National Accounts, appears in the inter-industry 
flow table as a category of final output. 


E. Origin of Input 


Each column of the table shows the origin of 
input into an industry. All components of the value 
of output of an industry (including profits or losses) 
are included as inputs into the industry so that the 
value of total input will be identical to the value of 
total output. (The total input figures in row 53 of 
Table 1 are identical with the industry output 
figures in column 52.) 


In Table 1, the inputs into each industry have 
been arranged in such a way that the gross domestic 


6° The categories of gross national expenditure are 
defined in D.B.S., National Accounts, Income and FE xpena- 
iture, 1926-1956, pp. 107-110. 


pam 


product at factor cost’ originating in each industry 
is shown as a sub-total. If complete data were 
available, the gross domestic product at factor cost 
could be derived by subtracting from the total value 
of output of an industry (f.o.b. the producing estab- 
lishment and excluding excise taxes and excise 
duties) the cost of the various inputs which have 
been used in producing that output and which have 
been obtained from other industrial establishments 
in Canada or imported from other countries. Gross 
domestic product at factor cost excludes all indirect 
taxes; therefore all custom import duties and excise 
taxes and duties on materials and supplies used and 
all other taxes reflected in the value of output, such 
as property taxes, must also be deducted. 


In Table 1, imports are shown as inputs enter- 
ing the economy into the industry in which they are 
first used. The inter-industry flow table therefore 
distinguishes the extent to which materials or 
services used are obtained from domestic sources 
or from foreign sources.® 


The relation between the gross domestic 
product at factor cost and total final output can be 
seen from Table 1: 


POUA I ELMS) (ON UD UGH. .coeeeete sere setcanee sess cccecnrees $20,156 million 
Less: 
Imports of goods and services ............... 3,463 
Indirect taxes on imported goods and 
SCINICES O55.. Oe See ee Bee 290 
Indirect taxes less subsidies on 
domestic goods and services ........... 1,518 
Gross domestic product at factor cost...... $14,885 million 


The entries on the principal diagonal of Table 1 
require further explanation. Total output in Table 1 
has been defined to include products used by other 
establishments within the same industry.® These 


7 For a discussion of this concept see D.B.S. 
National Accounts, Income and Expenditure, (1926-1956 
(Ottawa, 1959), page 113 (footnote 94) and pages 134-138. 
The components of gross domestic product are defined on 
pages 110-119. The industrial distribution of gross 
domestic product in the inter-industry flow table differs 
from Table 21 of the National Accounts in the following 
respects: (i) the classification of net rents, (ii) the 
classification of construction, and (iii) the classification 
of investment income and capital consumption allowances 
which are on an establishment basis in the inter-industry 
study but on an enterprise or company basis in the 
National Accounts. 

The concept of ‘‘value added by manufacture’’ 
which appears in the publications relating to the D.B.S. 
Census of Industry is obtained by subtracting only the 
cost of materials, fuel and electricity used from the value 
of output. This concept of value added therefore contains 
some expenditure on the products of other establishments 
and does not add to an unduplicated measure of value 
added for the whole economy. The gross domestic product 
concept does not contain this duplication. 


8 Import data are discussed more fully in Part III of 
this publication. 


° The agriculture, metal mining and smelting and 
refining, and primary iron and steel industries are excep- 
tions. See the definition of output for these industries 
in Part IV. 


appear in the table both as an output and as an 
input of the same industry. This intra-industry 
consumption is not included in the total output 
figures in Tables 2 and 3 in Part II. 


F. An Illustration of the Inter-Industry Flow of 
Goods and Services 


A simple example may serve to illustrate how 
the transactions relating to the production and use 
of goods and services can be entered into an inter- 
industry flow table. To simplify the illustration, it 
is assumed that only a few inputs are used to 
produce the products and that there are no imports 
and no indirect taxes. Assume that wheat produced 
by agriculture was used by the grain mill products 
industry to make flour, and the flour was then used 
by a baker to make a cake which was ultimately 
sold to a housewife. Agriculture also produces 
Sugar beets which were used by the confectionery 
and sugar refining industry to produce sugar which 
was used by the baker in making the cake. If the 
housewife paid 25 cents for the final product, the 
cake, this amount would appear in an inter-industry 
table which had been constructed at producers’ 
prices as personal expenditure on consumer goods 
and services (row 12, column 7 in the table on 
page 11). If the selling price of this cake at the 
bakery was 23 cents and the transportation, storage, 
and trade margins amounted to 2 cents, these figures 
would appear in rows 3 and 5 respectively of the 
table. The total output of the bakery products 
industry is shown as 23 cents (row 3, column 9). 
The inputs used to produce this output are shown 
in column 3. For this example it has been assumed 
that the cost of the flour, f.o.b. the grain mill was 
14 cents; the cost of the sugar, f.o.b. the refinery 
was 3 cents; that transportation, storage, and trade 
margins involved in delivering these materials to 
the bakery amounted to 1 cent, that the bakery paid 
3 cents in wages, salaries,and supplementary labour 
income to its employees; and that capital consump- 
tion allowances of 1 cent were charged, leaving for 
the bakery, which is assumed to be incorporated, a 
net profit of 1 cent. 


There were two material inputs into the bakery 
which were outputs of other industries. The input of 
sugar, in this example, represents the total output 
of the confectionery and sugar refining industry and 
the inputs used to produce this output are shown in 
column 4. It is assumed that the cost of the sugar 
beets, f.o.b. the farm, was 1 cent and that the trans- 
portation, storage, and trade margins were less than 
% cent. The wages, salaries, and supplementary 
labour income paid by the refinery are assumed to 
have been 1 cent and again it is assumed that 
corporation profits amounting to 1 cent were earned. 
Similarly the inputs used to produce the flour are 
shown in column 2. It is assumed that the cost of 
wheat, f.o.b. the farm, was 8 cents and that trans- 
portation, storage, and trade margins involved in 
distributing the wheat amounted to 2 cents. Wages, 
salaries, and supplementary labour income paid by 
the mill are assumed to be 1 cent and capital 
consumption allowances of 2 cents were charged 
leaving a corporate nrofit of 1 cent. 
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For the disposition of output of an industry, 
read the row for that industry. 


For the origin of input into an industry, 
read the column for that industry. 


(Producers’ prices in cents) 
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Agriculture in this simplified example had two 
products — wheat and sugar beets. The total output 
of agriculture (row 1, column 9) is therefore the sum 
of the value of these two products, 9 cents, and the 
inputs shown in the column for agriculture are the 
sum of the inputs used to produce these two prod- 
ucts. It is assumed that no material inputs were 
used and that wages, salaries, and supplementary 
labour income amounting to 6 cents were paid and 
capital consumption allowances of 2 cents were 
charged, leaving for the farmer, who was assumed 
to be an unincorporated proprietor, a net income of 
1 cent. 


In the distribution of the various commodities 
which entered into these inter-industry and final 
output transactions, transportation, storage, and 
trade margins amounting to 5 cents were incurred. 
This represents the total output of the transporta- 
tion, storage, and trade industry (row 5, column 1) 
and the inputs used to produce this output are 
shown in column 5 of the table. Again for simplicity 
it is assumed that no material inputs were used and 
that the only costs were wages, salaries, and 
supplementary labour income and capital consump- 
tion allowances. It is also assumed that all the 
establishments in this industry were unincorporated. 


G. Summary 


The inter-industry flow table for 1949 shows: 
(i) the industry of origin of domestically-produced 
materials, supplies, and services which were used 
in 1949 by the various industries, (ii) the use of 


imported goods and services by industries, (iii) the 
incomes earned by the factors of production in each 
industry, and (iv) the industry of origin of final 
output. Conceivably, the table could be set up in 
terms of physical units of commodities and services; 
however, because of the desirability of making input 
and output for an industry add to the same total, the 
flows are expressed in terms of the average prices 
prevailing in 1949.?° 


It must be remembered that a large number of 
possible productive techniques existed and the 
table shows only the set of inputs which were 
actually used in 1949. For example, the relative 
price structure plays an important role in deter- 
mining the productive techniques which are actually 
selected from the possible alternatives which exist 
in a particular year. If a different set of relative 
prices had existed in 1949, a different combination 
of commodities and services might have been chosen 
to produce the nation’s output. 


10 Within 1949 prices were relatively stable. The 
value of gross national product at market prices increased 
by 8% during the year; 4% of this increase was attrib- 
utable, however, to an increase in the physical volume of 
output (partially a result of Newfoundland’s entry into 
Confederation).The general wholesale price index declined 
gradually by approximately 2.5% during the first three 
quarters of the year and then rose by 1% during the last 
quarter. Most of the movement was in the farm products, 
raw materials, and food components, the manufactures 
group being more stable. The consumer price index rose 
by 1.2% during the first eleven months and declined by 
almost 0.5% during the last month. 
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I. THE PRIMARY INPUT CONTENT OF FINAL OUTPUT 


An inter-industry flow table provides a method 
of relating expenditure on final output to the inter- 
mediate output of Canadian industries and then to 
imports, indirect taxes, and the various components 
of gross domestic product at factor cost such as 
wages, Salaries, and supplementary labour income. 
That the sum of these inputs is equal to total final 
output is easily demonstrated. Total output of an 
industry is equal to total input into the industry. As 
was explained in Part I, total output of an industry 
consists of final output plus intermediate output 
while its input consists of the intermediate output 
of domestic industries used by that industry, wages, 
salaries, and supplementary labour income and other 
components of gross domestic product, imports, and 
indirect taxes. For convenience, the inputs which 
are not intermediate output of domestic industries 
may be termed ‘‘primary input.’’'? For the economy 
as a whole it can be seen that, when intermediate 
output is cancelled out both on the output side and 
the input side, total final output equals total primary 
input. This identity between total final output and 
total primary input is similar to the identity between 
gross national expenditure and gross national 
product in Tables 1 and 2 of the National Accounts. 
The following analysis may therefore be considered 
as an attempt to relate imports and specific com- 
ponents of gross domestic product to specific items 
of gross national expenditure through inter-industry 
analysis. 


A. Estimation of the Average Input Content of 1949 

Final Output 

Before discussing a géneral method of esti- 
mation, it might be helpful to follow through, 
step-by-step, the relation of intermediate industrial 
output and items of primary input such as imports or 
wages, Salaries, and supplementary labour income 
to specific items of final output. Consider total 
business gross fixed capital formation which in 
1949 amounted to $3,032 million. As can be seen 
from the entry in row 37 of column 47 of Table 1, 
$1,714 million of this represented new construction; 
the remaining $1,318 million comprised expenditure 
on machinery and equipment. Data published in 
D.B.S., Private and Public Investment in Canada, 
1946-1957 (Ottawa, 1959) show how much expend- 
iture was made by each industry. Column 47 of the 
inter-industry flow table, on the other hand, contains 
an allocation of this amount according to the indus- 
tries which produced the goods. For example, the 
entry in row 32 of column 47 says that, of the total 
expenditure on machinery and equipment of $1,318 
million, expenditure at producers’ prices on the 
products of the electrical apparatus and supplies 
industry amounted to $109 million.*? What were the 
repercussions of this expenditure on the inputs into 
the electrical apparatus industry and therefore on 
the intermediate output of other industries and upon 
primary inputs? 


It should be noted that the table does not 
distinguish which inputs into the electrical appara- 


11 In Reference Paper No. 72, the term ‘‘primary 
input’’ excluded imports of goods and services. 

12 Transportation, storage, and trade margins on this 
output are included in row 38 of column 47 and indirect 
taxes, if any, are included in row 46 of column 47. 


tus industry were used in making the products that 
entered into expenditure on machinery and equip- 
ment, or personal expenditure, or exports, or inter- 
mediate output. This is because the basic unit of 
the table is the establishment and the table distin- 
guishes only the inputs into an establishment and 
the products which came out of that establishment. 
If it were possible to distinguish the inputs relating 
to the various production processes within an 
establishment, this problem could be partially 
overcome. As long as joint production exists, 
however, the problem will exist. In the particular 
example being examined, a breakdown of the 
electrical apparatus group into its component 
industries might serve to further separate the 
effects of machinery and equipment expenditure. 
The possibility of making estimates for finer 
industrial classifications may be investigated as 
part of further input-output research. At present, 
however, to trace the effects of expenditure on 
final output upon inputs, it is necessary to make 
some assumption about the relation of specific 
inputs to specific outputs. The following compu- 
tations are based on the assumption that the same 
inputs are used in the same proportion for all 
components of an industry’s output. 


As can be seen from Table 2, to produce one 
hundred dollars’ worth of output (excluding output 
of the electrical apparatus industry used within the 
industry**) the electrical apparatus industry, on the 


18 As was noted earlier, in some industry groups 
intra-industry consumption was partially or completely 
eliminated from Table 1 (agriculture, metal mining and 
smelting and refining, and primary iron and steel). More- 
over, when companies within an industry are vertically 
integrated, the inclusion of intra-company consumption in 
Table 1 depends on the presence of accounting records 
and whether a company reports to the Census of Industry 
as one establishment or as several establishments. In 
comparing the proportion of wages and salaries, imports, 
or other inputs to total output for various industries or in 
comparing proportions entering into various final output 
categories, it was felt that a more homogeneous compar- 
ison would be obtained if the total output figures excluded 
intra-industry consumption. For this reason the output 
figures in Tables 2 and 3A exclude this portion of total 
output. This exclusion has no effect on the figures in 
Table 3B and therefore on Tables 4 and 5. To raise the 
figures in Tables 2 and 3A to total output including 
Lee Seen consumption each column must be multiplied 

ry 


total output including intra-industry consumption 
total output excluding intra-industry consumption 


These multipliers have been calculated for each of the 
forty-two industries (using estimates of the total output 
to the nearest hundred thousand dollars where possible): 


Industry Industry Industry 

No. No. No. 
ut 1.032312 15 1.056048 29 1.078583 
2 1.000000 16 1.015654 30 1.132911 
3S 1.008562 17 1.316070 331) 1.100255 
4 1.000000 18 1.005644 32 1.055579 
Ks 1.005151 19 1.257783 33 1.040876 
6 1.000000 20 1.247606 34 1.047233 
"i 1.067917 21 1.021202 35 1.088898 
8 1.027166 22 1.014110 36 1.020012 
9 1.001599 23 1.054598 ENS 1.000907 

10 1.025784 24 1.131350 38 1.045272 

1l 1.056334 25 1.080391 39 1.100639 

PZ 1.000000 26 1.100685 40 1.232611 

13 1.067416 27 1.000572 41 1.109018 

14 1.025203 28 1.052294 42 1.034251 
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average in 1949, used $2.66 worth of input from the 
iron and steel products industry (column 32, row 28), 
and so forth. In turn, to produce $2.66 worth of 
output, the iron and steel products industry, on the 
average, used $0.37 worth of input from the primary 
iron and steel industry (column 28, row 26). To 
produce $0.37 worth of output, the primary iron and 
steel industry used $0.0005 worth of input from the 
metal mining and smelting and refining industry 
group (column 26, row 4). On the basis of this 
proportionality assumption, it is possible, therefore, 
to trace the effects of final expenditure on the 
output of an industry upon the intermediate output 
of all industries. 


It is interesting to note that to produce a 
dollar’s worth of output the iron and steel products 
industry used $0.01 worth of the output of the 
electrical apparatus and supplies industry (column 
28, row 32). Thus, there is a feed-back effect on the 
electrical apparatus industry. To produce a dollar’s 
worth of final output, an industry generally must 
also produce some intermediate output for use by 
other industries. In other words, by using inputs 
from other industries a demand for its own products 
is created. 


By this step-by-step (or iterative) procedure, 
the total output of each industry resulting, on the 
average in 1949, from the production of a hundred 
dollars’ worth of final output of the electrical 
apparatus and supplies industry can be approx- 
imated. Once this computation has been made, the 
primary input content of this final output can be 
calculated on the basis of similar averaging 
assumptions. 


When carried out for all industries, this process 
of calculation involves a very large number of 
multiplications and is usually performed on an 
electronic computer. Table 3A-presents the results 


of an electronic calculation of the total output of 


each industry resulting, on the average in 1949, 
from the production of a dollar’s worth of final 
output by an industry for each of the forty-two 
industry groups shown in Table 1. From this table, 
it can be seen that the production of a hundred 
dollars’ worth of final output of the electrical 
apparatus industry resulted in the iron and steel 
products industry producing an output worth $3.18 
(column 32, row 28), and the electrical apparatus 
industry itself producing an output worth slightly 
more than $100.00 (column 32, row 32). From Table 2 
it can be seen that to produce one dollar’s worth of 
output in 1949, the iron and steel products industry 
used imports worth $0.11 (column 28, row 44). This 
average import input coefficient can be applied to 
the total output figure of $3.18 obtained from 
Table 3A to obtain an import content estimate of 
$0.34 for this portion of output resulting from a 
hundred dollars’ worth of final output of the elec- 
trical apparatus industry. Similarly, the import 
content of the output of all other industries resulting 


from the production of a hundred dollars’ worth of 
final output of this industry can be calculated; the 
total average import content of a hundred dollars’ 
worth of final output of the electrical apparatus 
industry was $17.79 (column 32 and row 44 of Table 
3B). A similar procedure can be used to calculate 
estimates of the amount of the other primary inputs 
which were contained, on the average in 1949, ina 
hundred dollars’ worth of final output of the elec- 
trical apparatus industry. 


The presence of unallocated inputs and outputs 
(row 43 and column 43) complicates the analysis of 
primary input content. In computing Table 3A, the 
unallocated row and column could have been treated 
as a forty-third industry and the amount of unallo- 
cated output of each industry required on average to 
produce a dollar’s worth of final output of an 
industry calculated. This would have involved the 
assumption, for example, that the large unallocated 
input into the iron and steel industry consisted 
primarily of the large unallocated output of the 
transportation, storage, and trade industry and of 
the large unallocated output of the textile industry. 
From the worksheets of the inter-industry study it 
can be determined that the unallocated input 
consisted largely of the item ‘‘all other materials 
used’’ reported by manufacturing establishments to 
the Census of Industry. Only a small portion of this 
would be input from the transportation, storage, and 
trade industry. From knowledge of the materials 
used in the iron and steel industry, it also appears 
unlikely that much of the unallocated input was 
output of the textile industry. For this reason it was 
decided not to include unallocated input and output 
in the calculation of Table 3A. This made it 
necessary to include unallocated input in Tables 
3B, 4, and 5 as if it were a primary input (even 
though it is not) and unallocated output in Tables 4 
and 5 as if it were final output (even though it is 
not) so that the fundamental identity that a dollar’s 
worth of final output gives rise to a dollar’s worth 
of primary input somewhere in the economic system 
would hold. 


It will be noticed that in Table 3B, total 
primary input plus unallocated input resulting from 
the production of a dollar’s worth of final output of 
an industry amounts to slightly less than one dollar. 
This is because of the iterative (or step-by-step) 
procedures used in the computation. Although the 
total converges to one, it takes a large number of 
iterations to attain the desired degree of accuracy. 
The calculations for column 15 and columns 19 to 42 
were carried to a larger number of iterations than 
those for the other columns. The totals for these 
columns are therefore closer to unity than are those 
for the other columns. 


If the procedure for calculating primary input 
content described above is applied to each com- 
ponent of final output and unallocated output in 
Table 1 and the resulting input content figures for 
each category of final output summed, Table 4 can 
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TABLE 4. The Primary Input Content of Final Output,: 1949 


Personal | Government 


expenditure} expenditure Exports of Un- Disefet Residual 
on consumer] on goods : goods and | allocated aie error of Total 
goods and and services output? pane estimate 
services services 
Derived primary and unallocated input content: 
Imports of goods and Services............cecescceeee 1,081 130 290 18 340 90 1 - 1,950 
Indirect taxes on imported goods and ser- 
VA GOSH stots Savate.ascusesbeatousasarsdrcpon eerste eines 710 9 25 2 18 5 2 - 131 
Indirect taxes less subsidies on domestic 
POOMSTAaNd BETVICES | a... vercrecuserscecseceeos essere 417 51 61 -2 67 22 -- - 615 
Wages, salaries, and supplementary labour 
INCOMES orc herent inner 3,898 1, 258 1, 245 32 1, 316 364 Sle - 8, 115 
INVeEStMeNtTUNCOME. cise: .ce-ueenettceevccencecsvecey.veree 1, 354 183 302 16 599 116 2 - Zoe 
Net income of unincorporated business ........ palsy bs 290 218 -47 583 81 i _ 2,637 
Capital consumption allowances and valua- 
tiompadsjustments \cxicc. ascesssclapeceaverscoessteciteses 932 128 140 —4 305 61 a - 1,061 
Unallocated Ai put eg ccccsvisctaseas cxvenoscuss eovesncvesens 340 18 146 7 164 18 -2 - YispA 
DIS CROPANCY 2.c5.0.coueeeevecnsccectsvenssts Ohad Seneetet cers nuee 5 -- -- -1 2 -- - - - 
Total derived primary and unallocated in- 
PUb CONERDEN aiken cowie eee ae 9, 607 2 127 2, 426 21 3, 395 756 - - 18, 332 
Final primary and unallocated input content: 
Imports of gOOdS and SELVICES,.......csccceceeeeenes 674 -- 501 -13 33 318 = - 1,513 
Indirect taxes on imported goods and ser- 
WECO Siva cre teratissvepcesarme veer eens eee 104 -- 49 -- 3 3 ~ - 159 
Indirect taxes less subsidies on domestic 
BOOMS ANGISEIVICES <b: svencebesccnsteneeesencsseces 840 -- 55 -- -- 8 _ _ 903 
Unallocated final otitput? .....:.c:c:.ce.ecccssenrsesssee -303 -- -- 41 508 -- - 87 333 
Total final primary and unallocated input 
COMLEME lores evaadessascvines tosexcen vente ai eeaeet swesots heres -- 605 28 544 329 - 87 2, 908 
Total derived plus final primary and un- 
allocated input content ..............00068 10, 923 2,127 3, 032 4p 3, 938 1,085 o 87 21, 241 
per cent 
Imports of goods and Services...........ccesseeeee 16 6 27 9 16 
Indirect taxes on imported goods and ser- 
VICES Sci RAM kn nc ae ere e ktae 2 -- 2 1 1 
Indirect taxes less subsidies on domestic 
goodstand! servicesicc....cncete. tere 12 2 4 2 7 
Wages, salaries, and supplementary labour 
IRCOMG Ain 36 59 41 33 38 
Investment income).a'-n-ce.e ten ee ee 12 9 10 15 12 
Net income of unincorporated business ........ 14 14 7 15 12 
Capital consumption allowances and valua- 
tionkadjustmentsiic eee 9 6 5) 8 7 
Unallocated? and discrepancy ..........ccceeeree -- 4 5 1% 5 
Total derived plus final primary and un- 
allocated input content...............c0000 100 100 100 a 100 | 2 = : 100 


1 Table 3A does not include the unallocated ‘‘industry.’’ This requires that unallocated input be treated on the same basis as primary inputs and unallocated 
output on the same basis as final outputs for purposes of this calculation. 
2 Percentage distribution of this column is not meaningful for analysis. 


Note; (a2) Components may not add exactly to totals because of rounding. 
(b) For derivation of Table 4, see page 18. 
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be derived.** It will be noticed that some categories 
of final output have primary inputs which did not 
pass through industries. These appear under the 
label ‘‘Final primary and unallocated input content.’’ 
In the case of imports (row 44 in Table 1), these 
represent goods and services which did not require 
further manufacture before being used for final 
output purposes. The taxes and duties on these 
final imports are shown in row 45, while the taxes 
in row 46 are excise taxes and duties, retail sales 
taxes, and other taxes levied on domestic goods 
after manufacture of the goods has been completed. 
These primary inputs must be added to those 
derived by the input-output computation. Since 
unallocated items were not included in Table 3A, 
the unallocated final outputs (row 43) are also 
transferred directly to Table 4. (The content of 
these unallocated final output items is explained in 
Part III and in Part IV.E.) The ‘‘Total primary and 
unallocated input content’’ figure of $21,241 million 
exceeds the total final output figure of $20,156 
million in Table 1 (total of column 51) by the total 
unallocated of $1,085 million. The discrepancy 
items in Table 4 indicate the extent to which the 
fact that the totals in Table 3B are less than unity 
had on the calculations. 


The information in Tables 1, 2, and 3A can 
also be used to arrive at estimates of the amount of 
value added (gross domestic product at factor cost) 
by each industry which, on average in 1949, entered 
into each category of final output. For example, 
from Table 3A it can be seen that a dollar’s worth 
of final output of the agriculture industry (such as 
exports) resulted, on the average in 1949, in total 
output by the chemical industry of $0.02. From 
Table 2 it can be seen that the gross domestic 
product per dollar’s worth of output of the chemical 
industry is $0.37. From the product of these two 
figures it can be estimated that the GDP of the 
chemical industry resulting from a dollar’s worth of 
agricultural exports was, on average in 1949, 
$0.0074. The actual level of agricultural exports 
was $582 million and this GDP content coefficient 


14 By coincidence the total derived unallocated 
input content of $752 million is almost equal to the 
unallocated intermediate output of $756 million. This 
suggests an arithmetically-simple method of disposing of 
the derived unallocated input. The derived unallocated 
input content of personal expenditure on consumer goods 
and services in the amount of $340 million could be taken 
as a percentage of the $752 million in total derived 
unallocated input content of final output. This percentage 
figure would then be applied to the various primary input 
content of intermediate unallocated output dollar figures. 
The resulting dollar amounts would then be added to the 
dollar values of corresponding primary input contents of 
personal expenditure on consumer goods and services in 
the first column. Proceeding in the same manner with the 
other final output categories, one would distribute the 
whole of total derived primary input content of unallocated 
intermediate output over the various final output cate- 
gories. A similar procedure might be used to eliminate 
derived primary input content of unallocated intermediate 
output in Table 5. The user is of course not restricted to 
this purely mechanical device but may make his own 
assumptions concerning the most satisfactory way of 
making the distribution. 


can be multiplied by this amount to arrive at the 
1949 level. Similarly, the GDP of the chemical 
industry resulting from the exports of the forestry 
industry can be estimated. In this fashion, the total 
GDP in 1949 of the chemical industry resulting from 
exports of all industries can be approximated and 
the procedure repeated for other categories of final 
output and unallocated output. The results of such 
a calculation are shown in Table 5. For the same 
reasons as in Table 4, this table includes unallo- 
cated output and input and a discrepancy item. The 
reader will notice that the total GDP for an industry 
shown in the total column of Table 5 is the same as 
the GDP for the industry shown in row 52 of Table 1. 
What the calculations underlying Table 5 have 
accomplished is to allocate this total GDP to 
various categories of final output. 


Two aggregated inter-industry flow tables have 
been prepared from Table 1. One table contains 
sixteen industry groups—four primary industry 
groups, eight manufacturing industry groups, con- 
struction, and three groups of the remaining indus- 
tries —plus unallocated. The second contains eight 
industry groups—three primary industry groups 
(including the electric power, gas, and water 
utilities industry), three manufacturing industry 
groups (those manufacturing industries which export 
over 15 per cent of their total output, those manu- 
facturing industries which import over 15 per cent 
of their total input, and all other manufacturing 
industries), construction, and one group containing 
all other industries — plus unallocated. (These 
aggregated flow tables, and the appropriate inverse 
matrices which are comparable to Table 3A in that 
they exclude unallocated, are available upon request 
from the Research Projects Section of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics.) 


B. Estimation of the Average Input Content of Other 
Compositions of Final Output 


In addition to the above application of input- 
output analysis, some research workers have used 
inter-industry input-output techniques to obtain 
approximate answers to questions such as: (i) What 
might have been the effect on intermediate indus- 
trial outputs and primary inputs if a different 
composition of final output had been generated in 
the year to which the inter-industry data refer?’ 
(ii) To what extent can one account for observed 
changes in the level of specific primary inputs, 
such as imports, in subsequent years by changes 
which have been observed in the composition of 
final output?*® (iii) Can one project the levels of 


18 Richard E. Caves, ‘‘The Inter-Industry Structure 
of the Canadian Economy,’’ Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science, XXIII (Aug., 1957), 313-330. 


1° Research of this type was conducted by Professor 
T.I. Matuszewski of the University of British Columbia 
while he was a member of the Institute for Economic 
Research, Queen’s University, Kingston. 
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TABLE 5. The Gross Domestic Product Content of Final Output, by Industry, 1949 


Personal |Government Bosinesa Value of 


expenditure | expenditure td of Ace F pigeon Residual - 
on consumer] on goods : goods an allocate error of Tot 
goods and and capital change in | ‘services output? pancy | estimate 


\ services services formation | inventories 


No. 
millions of dollars 

Ip AQRICUITHULE ccs ctacevtss saccseoostoe seeps iearsescieeesccvetteces 1, 100 19 13 -67 §21 14 -- - 1,601 

ZI POLESURY Bidee ected ase cdevacuesnteccorseueanatenacheseccosartese’ 62 21 52 —24 196 9 -- - 316 

3|Fishing, hunting and trapping .......... eee 22 -- -- 6 52 -- -- - 81 

4|Metal mining and smelting and refining ........ 21 5 18 Ly 395 4 =< - 455 

5|Coal mining, crude petroleum and natural gas 100 8 12 - 8 24 5 1 - 142 

6 |Non-metal mining, quarrying, and prospecting 9 4 13 3 35 4 -- - 68 
rT |Meat productsiccatak ..ccvecterssaccbodstemsscuseecieiadtartac 68 1 -- - 3 11 1 -- - 17 

8 | Dairy ProdWctsy, x fevcis 5 Bees eik ee ee nk 59 -- -- -1 5 3 -- - 67 

9 |Fish processing -icyssisiss cecadedercecencesvvanateoectorens 8 -- -- 4 15 =< -1 - 27 
10 |Fruit and vegetable preparations...........ccs00 30 -- -- 4 2 1 -- - 37 
V1 | Grain Mid Products cisccececcscrsccevecovcencs ts ccesnewshues 24 -- -- =2 16 -- -- - 39 
12 | Bakery: products (cscseiaccucisvccch-ctevcctvscsceceteereatss 83 1 -- -- -- -- 2 - 86 
13 |Carbonated DeEVETAGES .........cceseresssosscceressenseees 25 -- -- -- -- 4 =] - 29 
14 PAlCOMOMC Mevera ges i:cc.k.<c.s.cencvecevce susevdevevevescec 87 -- -- 1 17 -- -- - 106 
15 |Confectionery and sugar refining.................0 48 -- -- -- 1 1 -1 - 49 
16 |Miscellaneous food preparations .............00e 31 -- -- -1 4 -- -- - 34 
17|Tobacco and tobacco products ........ccceceeseeeeeee 31 -- -- 2 2 1 1 - 37 
18 | Rubber Mroduecs we cAgeknvcakscnecdec ore eneveonvadecbent 40 2 5 -2 11 8 -- - 63 
19 Weather products: .:,tis...c eevee cess -ceabecteres 80 -- -- -- 4 -- =i - 85 
20 |Textile products (except clothing) ............... 160 4 6 1 21 49 = - 239 
21 |Clothing?(textilerand: fur) sa iticcacchviestrassed 272 1 i 7 2 8 =1 - 290 
QD | rari sure '.24 spt aed A eeach Reset vege Shteepeee aaeeodeeee 53 4 i Ea -- 2 1 1 _ 72 
23 | Wood products (except furniture) ...............06 43 25 714 =< 93 10 -- - 245 
24.| Pape? PrOGUCts ixcatessidiueleecsses ces acvcovevea@ottvasses 83 18 21 2 279 8 =] - 407 
25|Printing, publishing, and allied industries .. 116 47 is -1 11 8 -- - 189 
26) |} Primary Iron) ANGsSteel. wees cc cer0s 0 gee senseacwenss eaten 32 11 41 -- 37 11 -- - 130 
27 | Agricultural implements ...........ccsccecesececeeeenees 1 -- 26 5 38 == == - 71 
28 |Iron and steel products, M.e@.sy .....ccecsesesseeereees 133 a4 154 14 67 5 -- - 418 
29| Transportation equipment ..............cccceeeeeseeeseees 188 20 113 33 93 8 a _ 454 
30| Jewellery and silverware(incl. watch repair) 16 -- -- nf 1 1 =1 - 19 
31|Non-ferrous metal products, N.@.S. w..scscseseeees 19 Hi 24 -- 13 5 1 _ 69 
32|Electrical apparatus and supplies... 90 16 86 1 21 2 1 - 217 
33|Non-metallic mineral products ............cceeeeseeees 33 14 39 4 17 10 -- - 117 
34| Products of petroleum and coal ............eeeeee 49 5 9 -2 17 2 -- - 80 
35| Chemicals and allied products..........cccscecceeeees 99 12 22 6 54 4 1 - 199 
36 | Miscellaneous manufacturing industries......... 49 12 10 1 8 1 1 - 82 
37| Construction ..... Lsaeeuvessrechatete stators teescaterttratsetecss 188 | 206 647 -- 35 12 1 - 1,090 
38| Transportation, storage, and trade ............0. 1,707 168 379 3 515 378 1 - te Lobe 
39) Communi Ga thom ics sdusnpcacs:ssnfiasesncgdpagsvacasiccns 141 25 13 1 16 4 -- - 201 
40| Electric power, gas, and water utilities........ 176 25 19 1 49 6 1 - 277 
41|Finance, insurance, andreai estate .............. 1,019 38 48 -1 62 16 1 - 1,183 
42 Service industebesisacisccissscsa. dees agtoneteassstayelarese 1,098 1,092 42 1 40 14 1 - 2, 289 


Gross domestic product at factor cost (Rows 


Ts si: POZ IMRAN. tacgua Wehr ess tee treed tata es eee v's 7, 695 1, 858 1, 904 - 3 2, 803 621 7 _ 14, 885 
Imports of goods and Services .u...cccscccsceseceeee ertoke| 1320 191 5 373 408 i -- 3, 463 
Indirect taxes on imported goods and ser- 

VECOS) aatrnctiseh sis tieeacinatehoteesens sieiadactaem cok thes 174 9 14 2 OY 2! 8 2 - 290 
Indirect taxes less subsidies on. domestic 

ZOOS ANC SELVICES ccc cceqascesendescccsmese eens Lene 51 116 - 2 67 30 -- - 1,518 
Wal OC APEC Tr rctissecnssteecrcevatersteescansenteess seve sete 37 78 146 48 672 18 -2 87 1,085 
DISCKEDANCY ccc ceessecedec sc crcan rasp oo encase 5 -- -- -1 2 -- - = = 


Total derived plus final primary and un- 
allocated input content ....................... 10, 923 2,127 3, 032 49 3, 938 1, 085 - 87 21, 241 


‘ Table 3A does not include the unallocated ‘‘industry.’’ This requires that unallocated input be treated on the same basis as primary inputs and unallocated 
output on the same basis as final outputs for purposes of this calculation. 


Note: (a2) Components may not add exactly to totals because of rounding. 
(b) Rownumber refers to corresponding row in Table 1. 
(c) For derivation of Table 5, see page 18. 
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intermediate industrial output and of specific 
primary inputs on the basis of forecasts made of 
the future composition and level of final output?*’ 


In using base-period inter-industry flow tables 
for this type of analysis, the problem of making 
some appropriate assumption about the relation of 
industrial input to output again arises. Where no 
other data have been readily available in a form 
suitable for inter-industry analysis, researchers 
have assumed that the 1949 average input-output 
ratios were applicable and have applied the coeffi- 
cients in Table 3 to the final output compositions 
derived for their particular problem. When using 
final output compositions or industrial output totals 
referring to years other than 1949, the effect of 
price changes were eliminated as far as possible so 
that the use of the 1949 input-output ratios implied 
the assumption that the ratio of input to output in 
1949 dollars remained constant. 


The use of constant input-output ratios to 
analyze the effect of changes in the composition of 
final output upon industrial intermediate output and 
primary inputs leaves some questions unanswered. 
Among these are: (i) To what extent would changes 
in the quantity of input be met through inventory 
change rather than by current production? (ii) To 
what extent would an increase in output in an 
industry require an increase in plant and equipment 
either in that or other industries? To answer these 
questions would require statistics on the physical 
stock of plant, equipment, and inventories and a 
theory relating changes in output to changes in the 
stock of inventories and capital equipment. The 
importance of inventory change will depend, of 
course, on whether the problem is one of the 
short-run or the long-run. In the long-run, the buffer 
effect of inventory change on the output of indus- 
tries will disappear, whereas, in the short-run, 
changes in the quantity of input may be met by 
inventory change without causing a change in output 
of the industry which produces the input. (iii) To 
what extent will change in relative prices cause 
substitution of one input for another?*® 


Some statistics on final output and industrial 
output in 1949 dollars are available annually from 
D.B.S. publications. The annual totals of each 
category of final output are published in Table 5 of 


17 Richard E. Caves and Richard H. Holton, The 
Canadian Economy: Prospect and Retrospect, Harvard 
Economic Studies, Vol. CXiI (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1959), Chapter 14. 


18 Some further description of the characteristics and 
limitations of the 1949 table (at purchasers’ prices) for 
input-output analysis are contained in John A. Sawyer, 
“‘The Measurement of Inter-Industry Relationships in 
Canada,’’ Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science, XXI (Nov., 1955), 480-497 and in a Note by 
D.H. Steinthorson, /bid., 533-534. 


the National Accounts’? and further detail on the 
composition of personal expenditure at purchasers’ 
prices is available in Table 48. The annual change 
in the gross domestic product at factor cost in 1949 
dollars is estimated by the Index of Industrial 
Production (1949 = 100), which is published in the 
Canadian Statistical Review.* Although this index 
estimates the change in GDP, it can be used to 
estimate the change in industry output if the 
assumption implicit in input-output analysis is 
made: that is, that the ratio of the GDP originating 
in the industry to the output of the industry remains 
unchanged in constant dollars. This index covers 
mining, manufacturing, and electric power and gas 
utilities. The Agriculture Division publishes an 
Index of Farm Production.*? Production indices for 
other industry groups are not yet available. D.B.S. 
plans, however, to publish within the next few years 
an expanded Index of Industrial Production which 
will cover all industries in the economy. 


For years other than 1949, published output 
figures (or estimates derived from published figures), 
after being classified on the basis of the inter- 
industry flow table (Table 10), must be adjusted to 
exclude intra-industry consumption when used in 
conjunction with Tables 2 and 3 for purposes of 
input-output analysis. Under the assumption that 
intra-industry consumption for the year in question 
was the same proportion of total input for each 
industry as in 1949, this is accomplished by 
multiplying the output total for an industry by the 
reciprocal of the appropriate figure contained in 
footnote 13, page 12. 


19 The figures for exports and imports of goods and 
services published in the National Accounts are on a 
national, rather than a domestic, product basis. To convert 
them to a domestic basis requires that income from non- 
residents be subtracted from exports and incomes paid to 
non-residents be subtracted from imports. The domestic 
figures are as follows: 


Exports of Imports of | 
goods and services goods and services 


(millions of 1949 dollars) 


3,938 3, 463 
3,915 3, 752 
4, 282 4, 299 
4,716 4,525 
4, 658 4,909 
4,481 4, 632 
4,824 5, 325 
5, 216 6, 220 
5, 231 6, 096 
5, 270 5, 691 


20 This Index is described in D.B.S. Publication 
61-502, Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935- 
1957 (1949 = 100). 

21 See D.B.S. Publication 21-203, Index of Farm 
Production. 


C. Mathematical Note”? on the Derivation of Tables 
2-5 


Table 2 


Let Xj; be the total output of industry 7 exclud- 
ing intra-industry consumption. Let x;; be the output 
of industry z used by industry j. Then the input into 
industry 7 from industry i per dollar of total output 


of industry 7 is x: Designate this expression by 


ajj. For analytical purposes, where iz = j, all Xjj are 
defined to be zero; hence, where 7 = j, all ajj = 0. 


Then the first forty-two rows of Table 2 form 
the 42 x 42 matrix of industry input coefficients, 
A = [aj], where i, j = (1, 2, 3...42), i indicating 
the row J umber and 7 the column “number in Tables 
1 and 2. The elements in the principal diagonal of 
this matrix are zero. 


Let Zhj be the primary (or unallocated) input & 
used by industry 7. Define bh; = i to be the pri- 
Xj 


mary (or unallocated) input & into industry 7 per 
dollar of total output of industry j. 


Then rows 43-46 and 48-51 of Table 2 form 
the 8 x 42 matrix of primary (and unallocated) input 
coefficients, B = [bx j], where k = (43...46, 48... 51), 
k indicating the ee number in Tables 1 and Ze 


For a particular input into a particular industry, 
the input coefficient is the ratio of the dollar value 
of the input calculated to the nearest hundred 
thousand dollars to the dollar value of the total 
output of the industry calculated to the nearest 
hundred thousand dollars, where possible. The 
figures in Table 2 cannot be precisely derived from 
Table 1 since the values of some primary inputs 
and of total industry outputs (inputs) excluding 
intra-industry consumption are shown only to the 
nearest million dollars in the latter table. 


Table 3A 


Table 3A is the 42 x 42 inverse matrix of the 
form C = [c;;] = [I-Al-1, where I is the identity 
matrix of the 42nd order”? 


22 Por an explanation of the elements of matrix 
algebra and of the application of matrix algebra to input- 
output analysis, see Earl O. Heady and William Candler, 
Linear Programming Methods, (Ames, Iowa: Iowa State 
College Press, 1958), chapters 11 and 14. A discussion 
of computational problems is contained in two papers by 
W. Duane Evans: (i) ‘‘The Effect of Structural Matrix 
Errors on Interindustry Relations Estimates,’’ Econom- 
etrica, XXII (Oct., 1954), 461-480 and (ii) ‘‘Input-Output 
Computations’’ in T. Barna (ed.), The Structural Inter- 
dependence of the Economy (New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1956), 53-102. 

28 Professor T.I. Matuszewski of the University of 
British Columbia has developed a method of calculating 
the inverse of a matrix of order (n + 1) which does not 
involve any additional inversions once the inverse of 
ordér n is known. This method has been used by 
Matuszewski to enlarge the 42 x 42 matrix of Table 3A, 
which excludes unallocated input and output, to a 43 x 43 
matrix which includes unallocated input and output. 


Table 3B 


Let D =[d;z,] designate the 8 x 42 matrix con- 
tained in rows 43 - 46 and 48-51 of Table 3B. Then 


= [dj,j] = BC = [bx] Lei; 


Hence the typical element of D, dkj, is derived by 
the premultiplication of column tons j of C (Table 
3A) by the row vector k of B (Table 2). 


Table 4 


Designate the 8 x 6 matrix contained in the 
first eight rows and the first six columns of Table 
4 by E. Then 


E = [ef,] = DY = [dg] Lyiz] 


where Y = [y;,] is the 42 x 6 matrix of unallocated 
and final output figures contained in rows 1-42 and 
columns 43 and 45-49 of Table 1; that is, r = (43, 
45...49) where r indicates the column number in 
Table 1. Therefore the typical element of E, ej,, is 
derived by the premultiplication of the column 
vector r of Y (Table 1) by the row vector k of D 
(Table 3B). 


The figures in Table 4 labelled ‘‘final primary 
and unallocated input content’’ are simultaneously 
both primary (or unallocated) inputs and final (or 
unallocated) outputs, but are not inputs into, or 
outputs of, any of the forty-two domestic industries. 
(Note that for analytical purposes, the unallocated 
row and column are not treated as an industry.) The 
figures are taken directly from Table 1, where they 
appear at the intersections of rows 43-46 and 
columns 43 and 45-50. These ‘‘final primary and 
unallocated inputs’’ must be added to the derived 
figures contained in the first eight rows of Table 4 
in order to arrive at the total primary (and unallo- 
cated) input content of total final (and unallocated) 
output. 


Table 5 


Let F be the 42 x 6 matrix contained in the 
first forty-two rows and first six columns of Table 5. 


Then F = [fj,] = viCy = vilezl [vir] 


where V; is the gross domestic product input co- 
efficient for industry 1. 


Hence fj,, the typical element of F, is obtained 
by premultiplying column vector r of Y (Table 1) by 
row vector z of C (Table 3A) and then multiplying 
the resulting scalar by the gross domestic product 
input coefficient for industry i from row 52 of 
Table 2. 


If the order of A is large, then C is usually 
derived using an electronic computer. Once C has 
been obtained, D, E and F can be derived ina 
reasonable length of time using a desk calculator. 
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Ill. EXPORTS AND IMPORTS IN RELATION TO DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 


Tables 6 to 8 present commodity and geog- 
raphic detail on the merchandise content of column 
49 and row 44 of Table 1. Table 9 contains an 
alternative classification of merchandise imports 
which is similar to that used for inter-industry flow 
tables in some other countries. 


In analyzing Canada’s foreign trade in 1949 
certain factors affecting this trade must be kept in 
mind. In November of 1947, to conserve the use of 
United States dollars, the Canadian government 
introduced the Emergency Exchange Conservation 
Act which had the effect of restricting imports from 
the United States and certain other countries not 
known to be short of United States dollars. This 
act prohibited the import of a variety of consumer 
goods and placed a variety of consumer goods under 
quota and, in addition, certain capital goods and 
production materials were admitted on a selective 
basis. During 1948 the number of items in these 
categories was increased but at the beginning of 
each quarter in 1949 some of the restrictions were 
relaxed. The easing of restrictions continued 
through 1950 and the last of the restrictions was 
removed on December 31, 1950. 


During most of the first three quarters of 1949 
the Canadian and United States dollars were at par. 
In September, however, a buying rate for United 
States dollars of $1.10 was established and main- 
tained for the balance of the year. 


During 1949 an inventory adjustment occurred 
in the United States, but not in Canada. This 
resulted in a reduced volume of exports to the 
United States in the first three-quarters of the year 
but exports increased sharply in the fourth quarter. 
The devaluation of the Canadian dollar, as well as 
a recovery of United States demand, led to this 
fourth quarter increase. Imports into Canada from 
the United States were strong in the first part of 
1949 because of the relaxation of some of the 
provisions of the Emergency Exchange Conservation 
Act and the sustained economic activity in Canada. 
Imports weakened in the latter part of the year, 
however, because of devaluation and because of 
steel and coal strikes in the United States. In so far 
as the use of imported goods was sustained through 
drawing on stockpiles (for example, coal), the import 
use figures in Tables 1, 7 and 8 do not fully reflect 
this decline in imports. 


A. Merchandise Exports 


The total estimate of merchandise exports 
which is used in the inter-industry study is the 
same total that appears in the balance of inter- 
national payments plus gold production available 
for export. This total is different from that appearing 
in D.B.S. Trade of Canada, year ending December 
31, 1949, Volumes I and II. The adjustments made 
for balance of payments purposes appear on page 71 
of D.B.S., The Canadian Balance of International 
Payments in Post-War Years, 1946-1952. The total 


exports of goods and services shown in Table 1 is 
the sum of the following items from the balance of 
payments: 


Merchandise. €xports, .:.2.secse..-seeeeccasgetscceetos $2,989 million 
Gold available for Export ...............cacccsssseseees 139 


Total merchandise exports shown in 


TPablese Go andy 8 2.8 vc.ceh etesicoes eos eee 3,128 
ATAVEL CXDENGIGUSES c..-..0recl Wicorecvocterctnccceeees 285 
Frelghtiand (SNEDPINGyco.c<sccccdessce-succoncacasoucene 303 
AlWother current recelotS. rascceccecsere centers cece POP! 
Total exports of goods and services in 

LET 0) Iie) Ih re eh met do RA a oil ean id rad Bl $3,938 million 


Since the inter-industry flow table measures 
domestic product, interest and dividends received 
from abroad and inheritances and immigrants’ funds 
are not included in the export of goods and services. 


In Table 6 merchandise exports are classified 
according to the industry producing the goods and 
by the nine main commodity groups used for external 
trade statistics. Data on the commodity detail of 
merchandise exports are published in Trade of 
Canada, Volume II. By comparing export statistics 
with data on commodity production obtained from the 
D.B.S. Agriculture and Industry and Merchandising 
Divisions, it was possible to establish the industry 
producing the exported commodity. If the item was 
produced in two or more industries, the principal 
producer was assumed to have been the exporter. In 
cases, however, where there were two or more major 
producers the exports were prorated among them 
according to the value of production. The number of 
such cases was small since the choice of industry 
groups usually resulted in a particular commodity 
being produced in only one industrial group. 


The export figures in Trade of Canada are 
valued f.o.b. point of shipment and this is the level 
of valuation shown in Tables 6 and 8. For Table 1, 
with two exceptions, it was assumed that this was 
equivalent to the value f.o.b. the producing estab- 
lishment and no adjustment was made to arrive at 
producers’ values. An adjustment was made to the 
value of exports of the agriculture industry and of 
the meat products industry to bring them to an 
estimated value f.o.b. the farm or f.o.b. the manu- 
facturer. The total estimated spread between the 
two levels of valuation was shown in Table 1 as an 
export of the transportation, storage, and trade 
industry group. 


For the inter-industry flow study, commodity 
detail from Newfoundland’s balance of payments for 
the first quarter 1949 were incorporated. Exports to 
Newfoundland from Canada were excluded and the 
exports of Newfoundland to other countries included. 
This adjustment for Newfoundland exports was made 
because Canadian production statistics for 1949 
generally included Newfoundland for the full twelve 
months. A reversing entry was made in the unallo- 
cated row to make the total add to the balance of 
payments total. 
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The industry of origin of a small amount of 
exports could not be determined and re-exports were 
not classified by commodity in Table 6 so that the 
total exports actually allocated by producing indus- 
try in this table were only $3,091 million. The 
reversing entries for Newfoundland and for a small 
adjustment on re-exports were subtracted from the 
unallocated exports to arrive at the item ‘‘unallo- 
cated and adjustment’’ of $4 million shown in 
Tables 6 and 8. 


In Table 8 merchandise exports are classified 
according to the country to which they are con- 
signed. The country of consignment is the country 
to which goods exported from Canada are intended 
to pass, without interruption of transit, except in 
the course of transshipment or transfer from one 
means of conveyance to another. 


B. Exports of Services 


The receipts of $303 million from freight and 
shipping were shown as an export of the trans- 
portation, storage, and trade industry. Travel 
expenditure and all other current receipts were 
included in the unallocated row. An adjustment was 
made in the unallocated row for the use of imported 
supplies forforeign ships. This amount was deducted 
and added to re-exports. 


C. Merchandise Imports 


The total estimate of merchandise imports 
which is used in the inter-industry study is the 
same total that appears in the balance of inter- 
national payments. The reconciliation of this total 
with that appearing in D.B.S. Trade of Canada, year 
ending December 31, 1949 is on page 71 of D.B.S., 
The Canadian Balance of International Payments in 
Post-War Years, 1946-1952. The total imports of 
goods and services shown in Table 1 is the sum of 
the following items from the balance of payments: 


Merchandisesimportsitisciesccvtsitecedecsroateexa ce $2,696 million 
TrAVE]LEXPONGICUTES Ueateccse esto st deeons ners scares 193 
Breight and SHlpping ce cctteceseaeeeee teeces 200 
Official CONntribUtiONS scorer eee teeters 6 
All other current payments ....c...eescesesese eens 315 
Total imports of goods and services in 

Table see ce. hee eta ered $3,463 million 


Since the inter-industry flow table measures 
domestic product, interest and dividends paid abroad 
and inheritances and emigrants’ funds are not 
included in imports of goods and services. 


In Table 7, merchandise imports are classified 
according to the industry using the imported good 
and by the nine main commodity groups used for 
external trade statistics. In this table and in 
Table 8, imports are valued f.o.b. point of shipment 
(the level of valuation appearing in Trade of 
Canada). For the inter-industry flow table (Table 1), 
freight and shipping amounting to $240 million were 
added to raise the level of valuation to c.i.f. 
Canadian border. 


Data on the individual commodities imported 
are published in Trade of Canada, 1949, Volume III. 
In the commodity detail used for the inter-industry 
study, commodities imported by Newfoundland during 
the first quarter of 1949 were included and imports 
into Newfoundland from Canada during the same 
period were excluded. A reversing entry was made 
in the unallocated column of the table to make the 
total add to the control total derived from the 
balance of payments. This adjustment for Newfound- 
land was made because Canadian production figures 
generally included Newfoundland for all of 1949. 


The method of estimating imports used by an 
industry was an integral part of the estimation of 
the source of all materials and services obtained 
either from other Canadian industries or from other 
countries. This method is described in Part IV.B. 


In Table 8, imports into Canada are classified 
according to the countries whence they were con- 
signed to Canada. The countries of consignment are 
the countries from which the goods have come, 
without interruption of transit, except in the course 
of transshipment or transfer from one conveyance to 
another. The countries whence goods are consigned 
are not necessarily the countries of actual origin, 
since goods produced in one country may be 
purchased by a firm in another country and thence 
despatched, after a longer or shorter interval, to 
Canada. In such cases the second country would be 
the country of consignment to which the goods 
would be credited. An example is the case of tea 
grown in the Orient but purchased in the bonded 
market in London, England; Canadian statistics 
record such imports as coming from the United 
Kingdom. 


Table 9 shows an alternative classification of 
import data in which imports are classified 
according to whether similar goods are produced in 
Canada and according to the industry producing the 
goods. Imports are included in part B of this.table 
on the basis of three types of consideration: (i) 
imports designated in the Canadian customs tariff 
as of a ‘‘class or kind not made in Canada,”’ (ii) 
imports of commodities not produced in Canada as 
far as can be determined from D.B.S. statistics of 
commodity production, and (iii) an assumed share of 
n.o.p. (not otherwise provided for) items in external 
trade statistics which definitely contain some items 
not produced in Canada (e.g. vegetable products, 
n.o.p.). In deciding whether or not a commodity is 
produced in Canada, the nature of the productive 
process was taken into consideration but not the 
possibility of substitution by the consumer. For 
example, whisky and wine are produced in Canada 
by basically similar processes as used abroad and 
using the same kind of materials; they were there- 
fore included in part A of Table 9. On the other 
hand, rum, produced from sugar cane, was included 
in part B. Oranges were treated as a commodity not 
produced in Canada even though they might be 
considered to be substitutable in consumption for 
domestically-produced fruits. In some cases, it is 
difficult from the available statistics to determine 
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whether or not a particular commodity is produced in 
Canada. For example, some sizes of structural steel 
are not manufactured in Canada and imports of these 
should be included in part B of the table. The 
available import and production statistics for 1949 
did not, however, distinguish the type or size of 
these commodities in sufficient detail to enable 
such comparisons to be made. 


D. Imports of Services 


The cost of moving imported goods from the 
port of shipment to the Canadian border was 
estimated to be $240 million, including freight on 
goods transported by Canadian carriers. The $240 
million was added to the value of the merchandise 
in the entries into Table 1 and is therefore dis- 
tributed over all using industries and final output 
categories. Thirteen million dollars in payments for 


freight and shipping is included in the unallocated 
imports. This is the sum of Canadian shipping 
expenditures abroad and time charters included in 
the balance of payments less the freight to the 
border on imports transported by Canadian carriers. 


Ten per cent of the $193 million in travel 
expenditure was assumed to be for business pur- 
poses and included with other unallocated imports. 
The remainder was treated as personal expenditure 
and included in column 45. 


Of the $315 million in all other current pay- 
ments, $44 million was estimated to be personal 
expenditure on consumer goods and services. The 
remaining all other current payments, official 
contributions, and a reversing entry necessary to 
offset the addition made to the official estimate of 
re-exports, were included in unallocated imports. 


TABLE 6. Merchandise Exports: by Producing Industry and by Main Commodity Groups, 1949 


Pm ee 


“tural” | Animal | fontits ferrous | metallic |Chemigels) Miscel- | Total 
vegetable animal textile products and their allied commo- chandise 
Fi products products products and paper products products dities exports 
Df Agric ulcure 21...sccsaeeccstcnce dontreesbenteocemed .hareieate 555. 2 93. 8 1.8 -- -- -- -- -- -- 650. 8 
2 | FPOTESERY: (sibeccencecak sxcearet Ueescec tod isos daeeecsnceweneerees -- -- -- 51. 2 -- -- -- -- -- Bl. 2 
3} Fishing, hunting and trapping ...................008 -- 45. 3 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 45.3 
4 | Metal mining and smelting and refining ........ -- -- -- -- 14.1 527. 4? -- 1.0 -- 542. 6 
5 |Coal mining, crude petroleum and natural gas -- -- -- -- -- -- 3.2 -- -- Bo 2 
6 | Non-metal mining, quarrying, and prospecting -- -- -- -- -- -- 41.8 -- -- 41.8 
T | M@ati prOguctss....cg.ceesesusten aybetven vanes evedehecbvaenne 0. 2 86.5 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 86.7 
8:| Daity productsics ike... chore eieweey entree aueiones -- 29.9 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 29.9 
0) Fish processingr...5.<.ctnne.c.cvsentearsutesstievodeterew -- 712.6 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 712.6 
10| Fruit and vegetable preparations .................. -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 7.0 
11) | Grain mill products: k.cea ieee cave coevseaveconsiener -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- LOS: iF 
dD} Bakery DrowuUctss....cvececsessuscsvecovssovseocosvsvenevcrsses -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 0.2 
13 |, Carbonated DEVETARES ..c...csc.ccceovenessrwesasenersestnes -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
14} AVCOHOLIC DEVEIAEESS: ...v2..s:scvesenesverscsosevecsconseds -- -- -- -- -- -- 0. 3 -- 34.9 
15] Confectionery and sugar refining ................. -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- Lee 
16 | Miscellaneous food preparations................008 5.0 -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 1%. 2 
17| Tobacco and tobacco products ..............c:eeee -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 8.8 
ES | RUDE PROGUCTS J acoyc asses oyosactce cent desesn cers soasevoner -- -- -- =< -- -- -- -- baas 
19)| eather Products) svcccscaiy<scsusseevesamyerrwnasteron Ths -- -- -- -- -- -- (Weg! 1.4 
20 | Textile products (except clothing)................. -- 18.8 -- -- -- -- -- -- 18.8 
21} Clothing ‘Wextile and UL) ....scsscssssveercvarseveces 0.8 3. 8 -- -- -- -- =- -- 4.5 
22) | PUPHITUE Oise cccnevenveeseveaets pievavtate renters ieceseeveern -- -- 0.3 OL1 -- -- -- OF 0.5 
23| Wood products (except furniture)..................5 -- -- 197. 4 -- -- -- -- 0.2 197.6 
24 | PAper Produces icc ckicesn cu sereece eoecerrareavesmeeceuvenss -- -- 628. 9 -- -- -- -- -- 628. 9 
25| Printing, publishing, and allied industries .. -- -- a7 -- 0.1 -- -- -- 3.7 
26'| Primary dron: and: steel s.ceccscccscsesevaese ones case sseeve -- -- -- 39. 2 -- L2 -- -- 40. 4 
27| Agricultural implement ......:..0:c.ccccseeereuereesesors -- -- 93.4 -- -- -- -- 93.4 
28 | Iron and steel products, 1.@.8. we eeesseeeee -- =< 47.4 0.3 -- -- Opt 47.8 
29| Transportation equipment .............ccccecceceeeeneee -- -- 85.7 0.5 -- -- 68.6 154. 9 
30| Jewellery and silverware (incl. watch repair) -- -- -- 2.8 -- -- 0.1 2.8 
31] Non-ferrous metal products, n.@.S. ...........005 == -- Ont 23. 4 -- -- -- 24. 2 
32| Electrical apparatus and supplies ................ -- -- 2.4 Ve ets) -- -- 1.4 15.3 
33] Non-metallic mineral products.................00 = -- One -- Bh eos -- -- 20. 4 
34] Products of petroleum and coal..................... -- -- -- -- 7,6 -- -- 71.6 
35] Chemicals and allied products ................... 0.2 -- -- -- -- 68.5 -- 95.6 
36| Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. ...... -- -- 3. 2 0.6 0.6 0.3 5.0 9.7 
Bids CONSURUCLON 4 ssaccncsvec avons taarsacaycuescusyiecawensienvseetss -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
38] Transportation, storage, and trade ................ -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 0.1 
39'| \Communi@atiomie e723 2ccareccerttess eed acvze a tenseces -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
40| Electric power, gas, and water utilities ...... -- -- -- -- -- -- 4.8 4.8 
41| Finance, insurance, and real estate.............. -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 
42 Service inia@ustriGsic..siccscccces ccs wesinedaserstencssores -- -- -- -- -- -- Mee, Lo 
DOG sacs vedschayasetande-cevcatesteenavausvdevannesty sae 341. 2 24.4 286.5| © 566.5 72.0 70. 3 82.2] 3,091.5 
IROWEXPOLESY cet evcasPii ee Res oany eee 32, 8 

Unallocated and adjustment ..........ccccccsccseeeeeee 4 

Total merchandise Cxports ..rcccccccccsscesseees 3, 128 


pers of valuation is f.o.b. point of shipment for export. Some adjustments have been made to the figures published in Trade of Canada, See page 19 for 
an explanation. 


? This figure includes gold available for export. 
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TABLE 17. Merchandise Imports! by Using Industry and by Main Commodity Groups, 1949 


No. 


PNSPRCULCULC seerste scar vers suansasvancae Senta teasbotacan aces 
FR ORESULY oc caresctccccnchecsestnacsuanettecsear tere ceanenansesvedees 
Fishing, hunting and trapping .............cccee 
Metal mining and smelting and refining ...... 
Coal mining, crude petroleum and natural gas 
Non-metal mining, quarrying,and prospecting 


aor wn 


7 |Meat products 
8 | Dairy products 
OL] RUS EOC ESS INE ors ostascascsnpsneaancssutoadaaccseonssesse 
10 | Fruit and vegetable preparations .................. 
11} Grain mill products 
12 | Bakery products 


Soe oe ee ne een eeeneereraresccevussseeeeesscesane none 


eee ee en ocean scceecereseseseecsasssoeessssse sens 


sea weerenecenersvenuce sunceescecrssenees 


Seen eeaeeescreronnearaesesosesoessasenensssenes 


13 | Carbonated beverages 
MA PANGONOMCIDEVETARES) Vacs. .caccs-cssevesssisecacdeadeconcce 
15 | Confectionery and sugar refining .................. 
16 | Miscellaneous food preparations ............... 
17 | Tobacco and tobacco products ..........ceeseeesees 
Pau HEVUD DE PADEOCUCES ites. cre. cegcensecacosrscevebnsucriverncnesas 


HOH eather products: ....ctvsacaccusscissacusssecsreascevectonsees 
20 | Textile products (except clothing) 
21 | Clothing (textile and fur) 
Peer] | PRIPAD RE UL Oe cea cornu con senae ands «ewcassiacsstenacacendeccnends 
23 | Wood products (except furniture) 
24 | Paper products 


see ceesescsoee 


Ser ee eee eer eraser er eearesesereceaesnresccesarens 


25 | Printing, publishing, and allied industries .. 
2G Primary aron @nd Steel ii.) ccs ccsccccssusccscoceeestevs 
27 | Agricultural implements 
28 | Iron and steel products, N.€.8. wc .ccecececeeeee 
29 | Transportation equipment oo... eseeceee eee 
30 | Jewellery and silverware (incl. watch repair) 


31] Non-ferrous metal products, n.e.S. oe. 
32 | Electrical apparatus and supplies .....00000...... 
33 | Non-metallic mineral products 
34 | Products of petroleum and coal .................05 
35 |Chemicals and allied products .....0....... eee 
36 | Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


See eeeeeescoceeeroreee 


MMC ONSELMCULON icone satccsnceceacancredents sbeactinnsoresvaseusase 
38 | Transportation, storage, and trade 
SOM OMMUNIC AVL OW cccraceceaseravass censesesay sonchcenceetecdavase 
40 | Electric power, gas, and water utilities ...... 
41/Finance, insurance, and real estate 
42 |Service industries 


Personal expenditure on consumer goods ..., 
Government expenditure on goods 
Business gross fixed capital formation ...... 
RUC SOR DOLE rices cers cess avassss cnvassconresticcasorressseccsnapestr 


Prete et rrtr retried 


Value of physical change in inventories .... 
Unallocated and adjustment ......cscsecceeenerees 
Total merchandise imports 


A eeacarecscarereenes 


Agricul- 
tural and 


vegetable 
products 


81.2 
69.7 


18.0 


0.3 


Animal 
and 
animal 
products 


Fibres, 
textiles 
and 
textile 
products 


Wood, 
wood 
products 
and 
paper 


Non- 
ferrous 
metals 

and their 
products 


Non- 
metallic 
minerals 
and their 
products 


Iron 

and 

its 
products 


millions of dollars 


0.1 ee 22 a 1.5 
= ep 0.4 sie #2 
0.7 Be 0.2 0.1 0.6 
0.1 a 1.0 15.2 14.5 
0.1 oA 0.3 0.1 ee 
ae a 0.2 = 0.1 
a 0.2 ae oe 0.5 
0.1 0.4 0.3 = 1.5 
=e 0.3 0.3 ae oe 
e x 0.6 == 0.7 
0.9 0.2 0.3 ae 0.8 
a 0.3 0.3 +, 0.5 
ce 0.3 0.5 0.1 0.8 
=2 0.4 = =e 2.1 
0.2 0.3 0.1 = 0.8 
ae = me a 0.9 
= 0.6 0.3 0.1 0.1 
3.5 0.2 0.3 1 1.0 
0.2 0.6 0.3 0.2 0.5 
156.9 223 ae -- 2.6 
106.8 0.2 0.4 1.0 0.5 
2.5 3.4 1.5 is 0.8 
ae 7.4 1.4 0.2 1.4 
2.6 6.6 1.0 0.1 20.9 
0.1 3.4 1.4 2.0 0.2 
= se 5 11.4 4.2 
= 0.4 14.9 0.9 0.6 
ae 2.5 73.3 3.7 4.5 
0.1 0.5 | 173.6 9.3 4.2 
ne = 0.1 4.3 a3 
“5 0.1 2.8 v2 0.3 
0.5 1.4 22.9 18.9 6.4 
0.1 13 we 1.8 15.3 
Se = 0.5 0.1 215.5 
0.3 1.5 1.0 0.8 17.3 
1.4 1.5 1.9 2.9 2.6 
2.9 8.5 54.1 1.5 27.8 
ae 0.7 24.2 3.7 61.3 
Ee 0.3 os = Bt 
= Ze ae = 2.4 
= 0.6 == A = 
3.1 9.8 4.9 2.2 24.2 
38.3 25.6 61.2 18.8 91.1 
ae == 1) 40153 48.6 O:2 
3.8 0.7 9.3 1.6 7.9 
328.4 82.4 | 899.5 | 165.1 541.2 


Chemicals 
and 
allied 
products 


0.4 


1.3 


129.1 


Miscel- 

laneous 

commo- 
dities 


0.1 
0.5 
3.3 
0.7 


8.2 
0.8 


2.3 
2.8 


0.2 
6.1 


Or7 


11.6 


31.0 


23.0 
5.5 


99.4 


Total 
mer- 
chandise 
imports 


7.4 
43.8 
17.5 
87.1 

192.2 

7.4 


10.5 
61.3 
20.8 
225.1 
95.0 
21.9 


103.5 
96.0 
0.3 
3.1 
0.6 
58.9 


418.8 


479.4 
32.8 


2,694. 2 
=13 


15 
2, 696 


1 Basis of valuation is f.o.b. point of shipment in the country of export. Some adjustments have heen made to the figures published in Trade of Canada, 


See page 20 for an explanation. 
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No. 
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TABLE 8. Merchandise Imports: by Using Industry and by Country of Origin, and Merchandise Exports? 


=e ae 


by Producing Industry and by Country of Destination, 1949 


PACTICULEUTO 5 .o2 ios covcevasencncctney wurde neers eemtinve rec tces 
PLOFESUL YG cee crousvanssevises exenbacawereescvecevvetoucctewemtavenies 
Fishing, hunting and trapping ..................00 
Metal mining and smelting and refining ........ 
Coal mining, crude petroleum and natural gas 
Non-metal mining, quarrying, and prospecting 


MGat products cce unseat teuere ere teie tec eee 
Dairy Produ GtSaerrscesvies,dtaneounstae tee ecotmers aes 
FISH processing. oc.cccscuteoneceuee setae eee sae arte 
Fruit and vegetable preparations.................... 
Grain: mill producis: des... sree ee tees ees 
Bakery promucis fesse econ tecseeraercursadeaseceeaeneetenes 


Carbonated DeVere ces)... mvesescaccscesseracervaneecs 
AICONOMCsbeVOLAPESH 65 0s. cciscndcoatasuectotonterses 
Confectionery and sugar refining.............0.00. 
Miscellaneous food preparations ..............000 
Tobacco and tobacco products .0..........ccseseeeees 
RUD DEP DIOMUCES Hreseteswerersriesesetnccinccosereveowasstecs 


Leather produces ein coseaepecanessese sae satinaavenes 
Textile products (except clothing) ................ 
Clothing \(textile-and fur)3255.71cus serene 
POULT GUT Cos .<seyateicana tee ceotsacat seeceb aah cask suivngescaueenecrecs 
Wood products (except furniture) ............. 
PADET PIOCU CES 5a cutpansc ieee testers are renee etnias 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries .. 
Primary ironsand'steelanx. scauuwecsmaoeens 
Agricultural IMpleMeNnts  csceccsswssccstasseeeee eens 
Iron and steel products, 1.€.S......c.cccccceseseeeees 
Transportation equipment ...............cccccceseseeesens 
Jewellery and silverware (incl. watch repair) 


Non-ferrous metal products, n.€.8. ....cceeeeeee 
Electrical apparatus and supplies... 
Non-metallic mineral products ............cccseescceee 
Products of petroleum and coal ............ eee 
Chemicals and allied products... eeeeeeee 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 


On SEL CHOM ss: tyiesc anuacer ters thee can tutes die. sack meaanys 
Transportation, storage, and trade ................ 
Communication: sac.ccccsccccessors senceceaned ven eceicadaner 
Electric power, gas, and water utilities........ 
Finance, insurance, and real estate .............. 
Service industries... bi2c..accockusvarenstastunteects ews 


Personal expenditure on consumer goods...... 
Govemment expenditure on goods ................ 
Business gross fixed capital formation ........ 
RRO=CXPOIUS eicicate carvers creeeastest neice. ete ae eecenan 


Value of physical change in inventories ...... 
Unallocated and adjustment ......cccscesessssssseenes 


Total merchandise imports or exports... 


United 
Kingdom 


United 


Imports 


Other 


States Countries 
22.4 Ore 
0.4 -- 
0.4 0.7 
ph a | 11.6 
0.4 Ont 
0.2 -- 
13.6 2.4 
2.8 0.2 
Lat 0, 2 
2:9 es 
12.8 0.4 
4.3 PAST 
ae -- 
8.8 2.2 
4.5 iy Oa, 
17.6 54. 3 
2:5 1.9 
2 ieee! 12.3 
18.9 4.3 
94.0 OR Me) 
56. 2 ies 
9.5 0.6 
10.5 0.1 
35. 7 0.4 
TO: -- 
3203 10.9 
16.9 0.2 
78.3 5. 0 
176.6 1.6 
3.6 200 
6.2 3.0 
55. 8 2.1 
15.8 3.0 
115.9 109. 1 
Tt 13.8 
18.8 1.2 
88.6 aa0 
85.9 3.9 
0.3 -- 
aie! -- 
0.5 ae 
43.7 265 
254. 8 75. 3 
444.5 4.7 
24.4 ig 
1,912.8 490. 8 


Total 


United 
Kingdom 


millions of dollars 


24. 


294. 0 
11.4 
3. 3 
145. 2 


2.9 


1 Basis of valuation is f.o.b. point of shipment in the country of export. 
? Basis of valuation is f.o.b. point of shipment for export. 


Note: Some adjustments have been made to the figures published in Trade of Canada, See pages 19 and 20 for an explanation. 
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TABLE 9. Merchandise Imports! Classified According to Whether Similar Goods are Produced in Canada and 
According to the Domestic Industry Producing the Goods, 1949 
(millions of dollars) 


A. Imports classified according to the domestic indust A. Imports classified according to the domestic industry 
No. producing similar goods No producing similar goods 
iD IBS IVGUUEULE Geecencteats ncsnas coer eess choco ines -ceesbe toe se pc onseoqacasnentsaahen sates 76.6 31 Non-ferrous metal products, 1.€.S. .....ccceccccecsesessseees beverens 20.6 
2 FEORGSUEY) fateh adeccsanctsenseeseeetteapesteroncs at costeragent ese ductcaxssetsseevs 0.4 32 Electrical apparatus and Supplies ............cccceeesseeesseeeeeee 76.2 
3 Pishings hunting and trapping -caereesseesenseececancac-ccenrs ons asersse Bee} 33 Non-metallic mineral products .............cccccccccccsesssreeessceees 66.6 
4| Metal mining and smelting and refining ...........:csssseees 17.8 | 34\*= Products-of petroleum! and! Coal ecssve-cscset-caccssessacceesseeceros 102.2 
5} Coal mining, crude petroleum and natural gas ............. 282.9 | 35] Chemicals and allied products ............:scscsssecccssereesoesoees 86.2 
6| Non-metal mining, quarrying, and prospecting ............. 5.1 | 36] Miscellaneous manufacturing industries ...........sseeee 50.5 
af Meat DlOCUcts citeetr.csestsrsce crore sree tnaccotcstvccsoazasserstencasesreuagivcs Be eh Sif COMSERUCTION are sasesscunsnstce sbescuvsteesecu-vedervoresvevsinetehesvsoscceverts 1.8 
8 AINE DTOOUCUSItecensscte sect pee sac gen atyen ee tane hon cote dou gusvonsvobsaeresceeues D5 38 Transportation, Storage, ANG Wade .c..-accerssessseeccccesasecnvoee SS 
9 BRUSH ORO GCOS Sli eiesceresterecersoect peta cat ows ie vena ve pee cusieswcecucsyes voces 4.0 39 COMMUNICA ON Wy .sixcsees.saccascovecaeracvacee ts aev- orn csuersevns Otstonseswecees -- 
10 Fruit and vegetable preparations 2.0... eessssesssssseseeesserees 9.6 40 Electric power, gas, and water utilities ......... eee Te 
11 GP AEN MU LEP POUU CUS iececensi tics sc nneeey=ctendccnceasesdsuceracnsuesdaactaauss 0.8 41 Finance, insurance, and real eState ..........ccccesesssersseses oo 
12 RERELY WTO GUCES nssceseccccteesecaessschctnasoneyAssavsesussveceusaconessescacars ey 42 SPV CC INGUSUWIES «22. .ncscscscsceeconcestwousalestucdesateniacacesacteractert 3.8 
13 CAP DONALCUEDEVETARCS ccoccsncscscsasssactconvcncsiicsesessssvooseoneastsnausase O.1 
SEDEEOLGL waco vs caeccacias deoneanoscueetestosnactseeccsveneecesceoumiteinecreresaice 1, 986. 2 
14 FATCONOIIC DEVEEARES  ccesscccaeshinccscnvvestansesecescevsbordeueenitensonceanve 15.8 
15 Confectionery and sugar refining. sfs.ce.ctccceesctscccenccosensens Soll 
IB. Estimated imports of items not produced in Canada 
16 Miscellaneous food preparations ...........::ssscsessesseeeeeeeserees 4.3 
Agricultural and vegetable products oo... ee teeeeeeeeene ee 260.0 
17 MOHAGCO ANd TODACCO PIOGUCUS: ..c-..c...scsnsreapnscermaccaenaccecsens 1.0 
Animal and animal Products)... csscressesnececsastosecensconscgtonasecess 12.4 
18 PPR DDEUDLOCLICUS!-.co.c-sccsuecnscteeeanseobes-vccsa ester custicasesecevanasevoeses 14.3 
Fibres, textiles and textile products oo... eseeesereserees 95.1 
19 A Cater MrOCUCKS pecseca:paseents-s0ee os ot -<cnaorweseceenectepesesesbeonoebee 10.8 
Wood, Wood: productsiand Paper ts secs .cetrtssencnerseencceuassee 8.4 
20 Textile products (except Clothing) ...........cccsssessseesseseeeenes 209.6 
TRON FAN GIES UPLOGU CUS S aecweencectncipes corse cnnc seas nik coransenteteenraenes 121.0 
21 GlOtHIN gS (LEXI CANO LUT)! cacpscnvacnsaockennacacsescstustosencnosesveassses 18.2 
Non-ferrous metals and their products ...........cceeececeee 36.1 
22 BOUT CUP Cieercet totes cap cece ace eee ren acevardecncadicn oesovareceasetnerocess 2.4 : 
Non-metallic minerals and their products..............ec Gps 
23 Wood products (except furniture) ............cccseeseesesserereeeeeeees 16.4 ; 
Chemicals: and allied products oo. cisco... sacarecesnneue eeoee e> 54.4 
24 PAD CPADTO GUC US icccccatce -yaneurneeaccnesessess cas cuapeereastaasesesnamassssosnsases 23.8 it 
Miscellaneous, COMMOGITICS m.ieaics..cc-ccceseeecercss hceranssesteenens 18.1 
25 Printing, publishing, and allied industries ..............:+ 31.0 
26 PTIMANV, IPONMANG: SLCC Pear. teratoceescasancerosesrecvercrevtesmsdcosesiseonss 107.0 SU D=EOCAL seccecvasessecon cantbaensntenideecetersenades cosets cates uneateessasetcers 683. 2 
27 AsticuLpural LMpP]lCMeNtS <ccccesser---cesz-ccvseceoncrvanscsnccerseondcens’ 168.3 
Ra) 2) ree ae rela Pea Rpt Sy Peet OCCA per RECS TT ei ee 2, 669.4 
28 Ironvand steel Products, MiCSs 1 daseccennceseaccsecavenevesacancceoseess 296.6 
DO| me Transportatlon equipment .vecccszcsevcy-cnceocsencenececeacerecseossnsee 201.2 Unallocated ard Adjustment .....--...c.srcencsssrvrenssrereraseasnece 27 
30 Jewellery and silverware (incl. watch repair) ............+. TS Total merchandise imports 


1. Basis of valuation is f.o.b. point of shipment in the country of export. Some adjustments have been made to the figures published in 
Trade of Canada. See page 20 for an explanation. 
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IV. NOTES ON CLASSIFICATION, SOURCES, AND METHODS 


Since the inter-industry flow table is an 
extension of the National Accounts, the concepts, 
sources, and methods for those Accounts also apply 
to this table. These have not been repeated and the 
reader is referred to D.B.S., National Accounts, 
Income and Expenditure, 1926-1956, (Ottawa, 1958), 
Parts II and III for a fuller description. (In these 
notes this publication will be referred to as the 
National Accounts.) 


The work of assembling the 1949 table of the 
inter-industry flow of goods and services was divided 
into four parts: (i) definition and measurement of the 
output of the forty-two industries in the table (the 
first forty-two totals in the right hand column and in 
row 53 of Table 1), (ii) estimation of the allocation 
of the inputs into each industry by industrial or 
imported source (the first forty-six figures in each of 


the first forty-two columns of tne table), (iii) estima- 
tion of the distribution of final output by industrial 
sources (the figures in columns 45 to 49), and (iv) the 
estimation ofthe distribution of gross domestic prod- 
uct of each industry (the figures in rows 48 to 51 of 
the first 42 columns). Although these parts of the 
work were interrelated, as far as possible the esti- 
mation of each part proceeded independently. Once 
estimates of total output, inter-industry and imported 
input, final output, and gross domestic product were 
made, all cells in the table (except the unallocated 
column) were filled in; that is, the table was assem- 
bled by filling in the figures for each column in the 
table. The consistency of the disposition of output 
figures (including the residual unallocated output) 
obtained by this method was then examined and 
changes made in input figures until the table balanced. 


TABLE 10. Industrial Classification For the 1949 Table of Inter-Industry Flow of Goods and Services 


D.B.S. Standard 
Industrial 
Classification 
Code No. 
(1948 Manual) 


PAR STVOUV UE SY a saz csc core Suck veo SEOs sis te wad enoalvnn Ce oubc eclectohu vated te cocumovatusdnat cde Gee Hates tangas cares tot ia oe Soe nee eae 000- 079 
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1 The construction industry includes all new and repair construction activity, including construction put in place 


by the labour force of other industries. 


2 The real estate industry includes all residential property, owned orrented, and all rented non-residential property. 
3’ The community, recreation, personal, and business service industries and the public administration and defence 


industry are included in this industry group. 
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A. Definition and Measurement of Industry Output 


The industries in the table, with certain modifi- 
cations which are explained below, are aggregations 
of industries defined in the D.B.S. Standard Indus- 
trial Classification Manual (1948 edition). Table 10 
shows the groupings used. Table 11 reconciles the 
total output figures published by other D.B.S. Divi- 
sions with the figures used in the inter-industry 
table. 


1. Agriculture 


Agricultural output is measured by the gtoss 
income from farming operations accruing to farm 
operators. Farming operations are defined to include 
the sale of logs cut from forests on farm property 
and the income from fur farming. The components of 
gross farm income are (i) accrued income from the 
sale of farm products (excluding sales to farmers 
within the same province), (ii) income in kind, and 
(iii) the value of the physical change in inventories 
of live stock and grain on farms and grain in the 
Wheat Board or other commercial channels. 


Au. estimate for gross income of farm operators 
from farming operations for 1949, $2,631 million, 
was obtained from D.B.S. Reference Paper 25, 
Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Part II (revised). 
To this was added an estimate of $4 million for 
gross income of Newfoundland. For the inter-industry 
study, all rental activity was classified in the real 
estate industry so that the amount of house rent, 
$93 million, was deducted from farm income and 
included as real estate industry income. To conform 
with the definition of accrued net income of farm 
operators from farm production used in the National 
Accounts an adjustment on grain transactions was 
made. The adjustment for grain transactions, a 
deduction of $111 million, takes account of the 
undistributed earnings (net of adjustment payments) 
of the Canadian Wheat Board and also adjusts for 
the fact that current earnings of this agency are 
calculated on the basis of the change in book 
values of inventories, whereas the required valu- 
ation of inventories is the value of physical change. 
An adjustment of $18 million was made to exclude 
from the value of output transfer payments under the 
Prairie Farm Income Plan and the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act. An adjustment to the value of 
inventory change of $11 million was made since the 
National Accounts values the quarterly inventory 
change at average quarterly prices whereas the 
Agriculture Division values the annual change in 
farm inventories at average annual prices. (See 
Table 52 of the National Accounts.) Thus the total 
output of agriculture at producers’ price was esti- 
mated to be $2,402 million. 


2. Forestry 


The output of the forestry industry is defined 
to include all forest products (sawlogs, pulpwood, 
fuelwood, poles, and so forth) cut in Canadian 
forests during the year. From D.B.S. Operations in 
the Woods: Revised Estimates of Forest Production, 


1940-1953 was obtained an estimate of $492 million. 
To arrive at the value of forest production it was 
necessary to subtract the value of forest products 
included in farm income. This figure is also given 
in this publication and amounted to $60 million. 


3. Fishing, Hunting and Trapping 


(a) Fishing 


From D.B.S. Fisheries Statistics of Canada, 
1949 and 1950 the figure for total unduplicated 
value of fishery products marketed was obtained. To 
this was added an estimate of Newfoundland produc- 
tion for 1949. From this total the estimate for the 
production of the fish processing industry was 
subtracted, and the fish processing industry’s use 
of fish produced by the primary fishing industry at 
producers’ prices added, to arrive at the total output 
of the primary fishing industry. 


(b) Hunting and trapping 


The D.B.S. report Fur Production gives the 
value of fur pelts obtained from wild life. This 
report is published for the fur season, a negligible 
adjustment was made to convert these figures to a 
calendar year estimate. 


4. Mining, Quarrying, and Oil Wells. 


The D.B.S. publication General Review of the 
Mining Industry, 1949 contains figures for the gross 
value of production of industries in this group. 
Special treatment was adopted in the following 
cases: 


(a) Metal mining and smelting and refining 


Because of the integrated nature of some 
companies in the metal mining and smelting and 
refining industries, it was not possible to separate 
manufacturing from mining operations for the inter- 
industry flow study. The value of output of this 
combined industry group was estimated by adding 
together: (i) the value added in the metal mining, 
smelting and refining, and contract drilling indus- 
tries as published in the General Review of the 
Mining Industry, 1949 and in Contract Drilling in the 
Mining Industry, 1949, plus (ii) the cost of fuel and 
electricity used in this industry as published in the 
reports for the individual industries in this group, 
plus (iii) the cost of process supplies and materials 
used (including imported ores and concentrates) as 
published in the reports for these industries after 
adjusting for any duplication between costs reported 
for the nickel-copper industry and the smelting and 
refining industry and after deducting an estimate of 
the value of products of this combined metal mining 
and smelting and refining industry group used by 
other establishments in the group. (Transportation, 
storage, and trade margins on this intra-industry 
consumption was included in the cost of materials.) 
The value of output obtained by this method 
excluded all intra-industry consumption. 
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TABLE 11. Reconciliation of Industry Output Totals in Table 1 with those in other DBS Publications 


Total 
output 
figure 
in other 
DBS publi- 
cations 


Source of 
figures in 
column 2 


Industry 
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1 No comparable figure is published by DBS. 


Adjustment 
for classi- 
fication 
differences 
and other 
discre- 
pancies 


Adjustment 


inventory 
change 
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Output of 
repair 
establish- 
ments 


millions of dollars 


New- 
foundland 
adjustment 


? The published figure of $2,931 million contains a revision made after the completion of the inter-industry flow table. 


Note: Components may not add exactly to totals because of rounding. 


Sources: A DBS Publication 21-502, Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Part I], Farm Income, 1926-57, D. 26. 
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50, D.(71. 
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DBS Publication 25-501, Operations in the Woods: Revised Estimates of Forest 


DBS Publication 24-201, Fisheries Statistics of Canada, 1949 and 1950, p. 11. 

DBS Publication 23-207, Fur Production, Season 1948-1949, p. 3 and Season 1949-1950, p. 3. 
DBS Publication 26-201, General Review of the Mining Industry, 1949, pp. 34-37. 

DBS Publication 31-201, General Review of the Moin facturing Industries, 1949, pp. 16-23. 
DBS Publication 61-504, Private and Public Investment in Canada, 1946-1957, p. 12. 


Total 
output at 
producers’ 
prices in 

Table 1 
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(b) Crude petroleum and natural gas 


The value of production of natural gas was 
taken as the value at the well-head of gas produced 
by establishments principally engaged in the pro- 
duction, not the distribution, of natural gas. 


(c) Non-metal mining, quarrying, and prospecting 


The Census of Industry figure is for gross 
value of shipments and an adjustment for the change 
in inventories of finished products should have been 
made but the figure was not available. Freight 
charges were included in the gross value of ship- 
ments and an adjustment was made to exclude 
these. A deduction was made from the gross value 
of production of the non-metal mining industry to 
exclude output also included in the sand and gravel 
industry. 


An estimate of the net income originating in 
the prospecting industry was used as the gross 
value of production of the industry. The gross value 
of production of the quarrying and sand pit indus- 
tries was reduced by an adjustment to eliminate the 
value of products quarried for own consumption by 
governments and railways since the inputs relating 
to these activities are not separated from those 
relating to activities classified in other industries. 


5. Manufacturing 


The D.B.S. Census of Industry is a census of 
manufactured products. The definition of gross 
value of production is therefore the sum of the value 
of products made by establishments classified to an 
industry in 1949. The Census schedule defined the 
value of products made in 1949 as follows: 


“Products made: Give the quantities and 
selling values, at the works, of all products 
made during the year, whether sold or not, and 
whether made for sale in Canada or for export. 
Do not include sales tax or other excise duties. 
Do not include resale of goods which were not 
produced in this establishment.’’ 


For the inter-industry flow table it was necessary 
to define the gross value of production to include 
the change in goods in process, since on the input 
side all materials and services used during the year 
are included. For the value of output to be identical 
with the value of input, the change in goods in 
process must therefore be taken into account. Esti- 
mates of the change in goods in process of each 
industry were obtained from the worksheets of the 
National Income Section and added to the Census 
gross value of production figure. 


Another difference from the Census of Industry 
figures is that in accordance with the Standard 
Industrial Classification, repair establishments were 
classified as manufacturing. The data on manufac- 
turing are collected annually by the Census of 
Industry and the principal statistics for 1949 for 
each industry are published in the D.B.S., General 
Review of Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 
1949, Data on repair establishments are collected 


decennially and data for 1951 are published in 
Census of Canada, 1951, Volume VII, ‘‘Distribution- 
Retail Trade.’’ These figures were projected back 
to 1949 on the basis of indicators used for the 
National Accounts. (See p.160 of the National 
Accounts. ) 


Repair and similar type establishments covered 
by the decennial census and classified by the 
Standard Industrial Classification to manufacturing 
are included in the following industry groups: 


Industry Group Principal activity of establishment 

Leather products Shoe repair, harness repair 

Clothing Custom tailoring, dressmaking, and 
shirtmaking 

Furniture Upholstery and furniture repair 


Iron and steel prod- Blacksmiths, horseshoe’ shops, 
ucts, n.e.s. locksmiths, gunsmiths, and machine 
shops with gross value of production 
of less than five thousand dollars 


Transportation equip- Bicycle and motorcycle repair, 

ment automobile service garages, battery 
ignition and electrical repair, body 
repair and paint shops, tire and 
brake shops, washing and polishing, 
and other automotive service 


Jewellery and silver- Watch, clock and jewellery repair: 
ware jewellery engraving 


Electrical apparatus Armature rewinding, radio and 
and supplies electrical repair 


Miscellaneous manu- Taxidermists, sign painting shops, 
facturing miscellaneous repair shops 


With these two exceptions, the definition of 
manufacturing followed for the inter-industry flow 
study was the same as that used by the Census of 
Industry. It should be pointed out that although the 
value of products is defined ‘‘at the works’’, the 
boundary of the establishment is sometimes defined 
rather broadly. For example, bread manufacturers 
deliver their products directly to the household. In 
this case the value of bread produced is the 
delivered value to the household and the trans- 
portation activity of the manufacturing plant is 
included as part of manufacturing. 


Where possible when an industry performed 
contract or custom work, only the amount received 
for performing this work, not the total value of the 
commodities, was included in the output of the 
establishment performing the custom work. The 
Census of Industry gross value of production figures 
for the grain mill product and wood products (exc. 
furniture) industries were adjusted to exclude the 
value of commodities on which custom work was 
done. Only the amount received for doing this work 
was included as output. An adjustment was also 
made to materials used figures in these industries. 


For a few industries the figure reported to the 
Census of Industry was gross value of shipments. 
An estimate of the change in inventories of finished 
products was added to obtain the gross value of 
production. This adjustment was made for the meat 
packing and slaughtering, pig iron, steel ingots and 
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castings, rolled iron and steel products, Portland 
cement, lime, domestic clay products, and salt 
industries. 


Other comments on or adjustments to the 
Census of Industry gross value of production figures 
are as follows: 


(a) Fish processing 


An addition was made to the Census of Industry 
figure to include an estimate of the production of 
inland fish processing establishments and the esti- 
mated production of Newfoundland fish processing 
establishments. 


(b) Alcoholic beverages 


For the distilled liquor and wine industries the 
goods in process inventory adjustment is implicit 
in the method used by the Census of Industry in 
calculating gross value of production. An adjust- 
ment was made in the distilled liquors industry for 
the difference between the value of the change in 
the inventory implicit in the Census of Industry 
figures and those obtained from the inventory work- 
sheets of the National Income Section. 


(c) Primary iron and steel 


Because of the large volume of intra-company 
transfers between establishments within the primary 
iron and steel industry and between that industry 
and the wire and wire goods industry, only the sales 
of the pig iron, steel ingots and castings, and the 
rolled iron and steel products industries are 
included in the gross value of production by the 
Census of Industry. Such a large proportion of the 
total production of pig iron, for example, is trans- 
ferred between establishments within the same 
company that it is difficult to establish a realistic 
value for it. For the inter-industry study, however, 
an estimate of the value of intra-company transfers 
to establishments in the wire and wire products 
industry was added to the gross value of production. 
This required that an adjustment be made to the 
cost of materials used in the latter industry. Revalu- 
ation of the value of production of some commodities 
resulted in a further increase in the gross value of 
production. 


(d) Products of petroleum and coal 


Establishments whose principal activity was 
manufacturing or distributing heating and illumi- 
nating gas are classified for the inter-industry study 
in the gas manufacture and distribution industry in 
the electricity, water, and gas utilities group. The 
gross value of production of the products of petro- 
leum and coal industry was therefore reduced by 
the gross value of production of these establish- 
ments. The sales of gas by plants in the coke 
industry to their distributors in the gas manufacture 
and distribution industry was added to the gross 
value of production. An upward revision of $50.9 
million was made to the gross value of production 
of the petroleum refining and products industry to 
correct an error in valuing production which was 
revealed in the 1954 Census of Industry. 


6. Construction 


The construction industry was defined for the 
inter-industry study to include all new and repair 
construction put in place in Canada in 1949, whether 
put in place by the construction industry proper or 
by the labour force of other industries. This is the 
same definition as that appearing in D.B.S., Private 
and Public Investment in Canada, 1946-1957. This 
latter publication incorporates a revision to the 
estimate of repair expenditure on residential build- 
ings which was made after completion of the 
inter-industry computations. 


7. Transportation, Storage, and Trade 
(a) Transportation 


The transportation industry includes all estab- 
lishments primarily engaged in the provision of 
transportation services. Transportation services 
provided by the labour force of establishments 
classified in other industries are classified in those 
industries. Because of the closely integrated nature 
of railway, express, and telegraph services in 
Canada, these services are all classified in the 
transportation industry. Hotels and restaurants 
operated by railway companies, however, are 
classified in the personal service industry. 


Estimates of total revenue for air transpor- 
tation, interurban bus and coach lines, steam 
railways, urban and suburban passenger transpor- 
tation, water transportation, and international bridge, 
tunnel and ferry companies were obtained from the 
publications of the Transportation Section of the 
Bureau’s Public Finance and Transportation 
Division. 


The D.B.S. publication Motor Carriers: Freight 
and Passenger contains some detail on trucking 
revenues. The coverage of this field is incomplete 
and adjustments were made on the basis of infor- 
mation on incorporated companies contained in 
Taxation Statistics, 1951, and on employment in the 
industry as reported in the Census of Canada, 1951, 
Volume V. Revenues of oil pipelines were esti- 
mated on the basis of 1950 information. Estimates 
of revenues from taxicab operations were based on 
information made available by the National Income 
Section. Revenues of government companies classi- 
fied in this industry, and not included in the above 
publications, were obtained from the. Public Accounts. 
Estimates of revenues of stevedoring companies 
were based on employment as reported in the Census 
of Canada, 1951, Volume V. 


(b) Storage 


The estimate of revenue of grain elevators was 
made on the basis of revenue per bushel of grain 
handled by elevators. The D.B.S. report Warehousing 
gives revenues for other establishments classified 
in this industry. 


(c) Trade 

Since industries are shown in the table as if 
they sold their products directly to the user, the 
trade sector is not shown as purchasing goods 
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intended for resale without further processing. The 
output of the sector is the sum of (i) the gross 
profit earned by selling goods (net sales less cost 
of goods sold), (ii) the total revenue from repair 
services performed by trade establishments, and 
(iii) the service cost of meals served by retail 
trade establishments. The trade sector includes 
the gross profit margin on all goods sold for resale 
without further processing by all establishments, 
whether these are trade establishments or whether 
they are establishments classified to manufacturing 
or service industries. Because of statistical prob- 
lems, however, some of the net profit margin on 
goods sold without further processing was left in 
the industries in which the establishments were 
classified. 


The estimate for retail trade was derived in the 
following manner: The Merchandising and Services 
Sections of the Bureau conduct a survey every 
second year and publishes statistics on Operating 
Results and Financial Structure of ‘‘relatively pure”’ 
retail trade store types (stores which derive at least 
eighty per cent of their revenue from the sale of a 
particular group of commodities). These data suffer 
from the limitation, however, that the sample is not 
random and the representativeness of the sample 
has not, as yet, been satisfactorily determined. A 
weighted average retail gross profit margin for retail 
trade was derived by weighting the gross profit 
margins obtained from the operating results survey 
by 1951 retail sales figures obtained from the 
Census of Canada, 1951, Volume VII. This average 
was applied to the total retail sales, 1949 as 
published in D.B.S. Reference Paper 56 Retail 
Trade, 1930-1951. (Sales of establishments classi- 
fied as eating and drinking places and tailoring and 
made-to-measure stores were excluded, however, 
and an estimate of retail merchandise sales by 
service and other establishments added.) An adjust- 
ment was made to make the estimate of gross 
domestic product originating in the industry consis- 
tent with the figures obtained from the National 
Accounts. The resulting gross profit was about 
twenty-one per cent of net sales. To this margin 
was added an estimate of the materials used in 
repair work done by retail stores in order to arrive 
at the total output figure for retail trade. 


For wholesale trade, the estimate of total 
gross profits is probably subject to a much larger 
error than for retail trade. The Bureau’s survey of 
operating results covers only wholesalers proper; 
thus no data are available for agents and brokers, 
assemblers of primary products, and petroleum bulk 
tank stations, and manufacturers’ sales branches 
and offices. A weighted average gross profit margin 
for wholesalers proper was derived by weighting the 
gross profit margins for various types of whole- 
salers proper by their 1951 sales. The result was 
an average of about fourteen per cent of net sales. 
This average was then applied to an estimate of 
1949 sales of wholesalers proper projected from the 
1951 Census figure. In the absence of gross profit 
data for other types of wholesalers, modifications 


were made to the data for wholesalers proper and 
applied to an estimate of 1949 sales by other types 
of wholesalers, which was estimated from data in 
the 1951 Census. 


8. Communication 


(a) Radio broadcasting 


This industry included both private establish- 
ments primarily engaged in the operation of radio 
services and the domestic service of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. Total revenue for pri- 
vately owned radio broadcasting statistics was 
estimated from figures submitted to the Royal 
Commission on National Development in the Arts, 
Letters and Sciences and published in the Canada 
Year Book, 1954, pp. 894-895. These data include 
the number of stations, average profits, and profits 
as a per cent of sales, thus making possible an 
estimate of total income. The gross income of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation was obtained 
from its annual report. 


(b) Telephone 


Total revenue of establishments, whether owned 
by government bodies or private organizations, 
primarily engaged in the operation of telephone 
services is published in D.B.S., Telephone Statis- 
tics. 


(c) Other communication services 


The revenue of establishments primarily 
engaged in the provision of cable services was 
obtained from D.B.S., Telegraph and Cable Statistics. 
A small amount was added to this to cover 
messenger service. 


(d) Post Office 


The Post Office, for National Accounts pur- 
poses, is classified in the communication industry. 
Like other government establishments its output is 
measured as the sum of its expenditures on current 
account (including any profit or loss). 


Rural mail carriers operate on their own 
account and should be treated as unincorporated 
businesses. Their gross revenue was estimated fram 
their net income and on the assumption that their 
only expenditure was for automobile expenses. It 
was assumed that net income was 40% of gross 
income. Payments by the Post Office to rural mail 
carriers appear as intra-industry consumption in 
Table 1. 


9. Electric Power, Gas, and Water Utilities 


(a) Electric light and power 


This industry includes all establishments, 
whether operated by private or public organizations, 
primarily engaged in the generation, transinission, 
and distribution of electricity together with all 
electricity produced for sale by establishments 
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whose principal activity classifies them in other 
industries, for example, pulp and paper. The source 
of the total revenue estimate is the D.B.S. report 
Central Electric Stations. 


(b) Gas manufacture and distribution 


This industry included establishments prima- 
rily engaged in the distribution of manufactured or 
natural gas for fuel and lighting purposes. Estab- 
lishments classified here may manufacture their own 
gas. Coke produced as a secondary product by gas 
plants using by-product ovens is also included in 
the output of this industry. The production of natural 
gas is classified in the coal mining, crude petroleum 
and natural gas industry group. Data on the manu- 
‘ facture and distribution of manufactured gas are 
published in the D.B.S. report on the Coke and Gas 
Industry and on the distribution of natural gas in 
Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas. 


(c) Water distribution and related services 


The principal item in this group is municipal 
waterworks. Sewage disposal and other sanitary 
services are operated as a part of municipal general 
government establishments and are included in the 
government service industry. Information on water- 
works was not available for all provinces so the 
revenue per household with running water was 
calculated for Ontario, for which data were avail- 
able, and this figure was multiplied by the total 
number of households in Canada with running water, 
to arrive at total revenues Estimates of the number 
of households with running water from a public 
source were obtained from the 1941 and 1951 Census 
of Canada (Volume {X, 1941; Volume III, 1951). 


(d) Other utilities 


Estimates of the revenue of other public 
utilities (mainly steam heat) were obtained from 
Department of National Revenue, 7axation Statistics, 
1951. These revenues accounted for less than one 
per cent of the total revenue of this group. 


10. Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 


(a) Banking 


Data on the chartered banks are published in 
the Bank of Canada Statistical Summary Financial 
Supplement, 1954. Information from the National 


Income Section worksheets supplied the estimate © 


of imputed charges. The annual report of the Bank 
of Canada furnished information on its operations. 


(b) Investment and loan 


Total revenue of incorporated personal and 
business credit companies; investment trust and 
holding companies; and stock, bond and commodity 
dealers was obtained from Taxation Statistics, 
1951. To conform with the treatment in the Nationa] 
Accounts, an adjustment was made to remove the 
‘“‘transfer’’ portion of interest received from con- 
sumer loans. An adjustment should also have been 
made for interest received from business loans but 


because of statistical difficulties this was not 
done. Reports issued by the federal government and 
the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec cover the 
income of almost all trust and loan companies in 
Canada. The combined total income of unincor- 
porated stock, bond and commodity dealers, real 
estate agents and insurance agents was available 
from Taxation Statistics. It was possible to estimate 
the portion of this going to insurance agents, but 
the allocation of the remainder between stock, bond 
and commodity dealers and real estate agents was 
arbitrary. Annual reports of government companies 
and boards provided data on their expenditure. 


(c) Life insurance 


Data on life insurance companies are contained 
in Volume II of the annual reports of the Department 
of Insurance. To this was added an estimate for 
mutual companies. An adjustment was also made 
to subtract the portion of expenses of Canadian 
companies applicable to foreign operations. 


(d) Non-life insurance 


The item ‘‘capital consumption allowances and 
miscellaneous valuation adjustments’’ includes the 
claim portion of insurance against fire and other 
damage to business property (including all resi- 
dential property) and the claim portion of business 
insurance against financial loss (fidelity insurance). 
The output of non-life insurance companies was 
therefore defined as total premiums paid less claims 
paid. Data on these companies are contained in 
Volume I of the annual reports of the Department of 
Insurance. Whereas life insurance agents are con- 
sidered part of the life insurance companies, agents 
for non-life insurance are part of separate com- 
panies. Commissions paid to non-life insurance 
salesmen are therefore considered as the gross 
income of independent companies and are shown as” 
a payment of non-life insurance companies to 
insurance agents. 


(e) Real estate 


The output of the real estate industry was 
defined to equal the sum of: (i) paid and imputed 
residential farm and non-farm rents, (ii) paid farm 
and non-farm non-residential rents, (iii) gross 
income of real estate agents, and (iv) expenditure 
of government companies classified to this industry 
(including Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation). 


The estimates of gross rents were taken 
directly from the National Income Section’s work- 
sheets. Residential non-farm rents were estimated 
by multiplying an estimated average rent figure by 
the number of rented dwellings in Canada. Farm 
rents are published in D.B.S. Reference Paper 
No. 25, Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, Part Il. 
Data on rents paid by corporations were obtained 
from Taxation Statistics. Rents paid by unincor- 
porated trade establishments were estimated on the 
basis of data obtained in the operating results 
survey, while rents paid py other unincorporated 
business were estimated on a rough basis. Rents 
paid by the federal Government were obtained_from 
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the Public Accounts. Although these estimates of 
gross non-residential rents do not appear in the 
National Accounts they were estimated by the 
National Income Section as part of the procedure in 
arriving at an estimate of non-residential rents 
received by persons. 


Income of incorporated real estate agents was 
obtained from Taxation Statistics. As explained 
previously, total income of unincorporated finance 
companies is in Taxation Statistics but the portion 
to be allocated to real estate dealers was arbitrary. 


11. Service Industries 


Since the trade industry is defined to include 
the gross profit margin on all goods sold without 
further processing by the selling establishment, 
retail sales of merchandise were excluded from the 
output of the service industries. In the revised 
National Accounts, the service portion or cost of 
serving food and alcoholic beverages for on-premise 
consumption is treated as a service expenditure, 
whereas the expenditure on the food and beverage 
themselves is treated as a commodity expenditure. 
To make it easier to relate figures in Table 47 of 
the National Accounts to the inter-industry flow 
table, in the latter table the food and beverages 
purchased in hotels, restaurants, taverns, and other 
service establishments were shown as if they were 
purchased directly from the manufacturer or primary 
producer and the service portion of the cost shown 
as a purchase from the service industries. The 
output of the service industries includes therefore 
only the cost of serving food and alcoholic 
beverages for on-premise consumption and excludes 
the value of the food and beverages themselves. 


(a) Community or public service 


This industry includes all establishments 
engaged in the provision of education, health, or 
welfare services. These establishments may be 
either privately or publicly owned; thus, all munic- 
ipal schools and federal and provincial hospitals 
and schools are included in this industry. Data on 
municipal schools are published in the Canada Year 
Book, 1952 page 53. The worksheets of the Bureau’s 
Education Division provided information on other 
educational institutions. The publications of the 
Bureau’s Health and Welfare Division provided data 
on mental institutions, hospitals, and tuberculosis 
institutions. The gross income from independent 
professional practice of medicine, dentistry, and 
nursing is partly obtained from Taxation Statistics 
and partly from surveys conducted by the National 
Income Section of doctors, dentists, and nurses (see 
National Accounts, p.149). An estimate for religious 
and welfare institutions was made on the basis of 
data published in D.B.S. Census of Welfare 
Institutions, 1946. 


(b) Public administration and defence 


This industrial group is defined, as closely as 
the available data for 1949 permitted, according to 
the D.B.S. Standard Industrial Classification. It 


includes most government departments, including all 
the operations of the Department of National 
Defence, but excludes government business enter- 
prises (including the Post Office), and government 
agencies engaged primarily in providing communi- 
cation, trade, health, and education services and all 
construction work. The total output of this industry 
group was measured residually as follows: 


Government expenditures on current goods 
and services (Table 2 of the National 
ACCOUNES tee eee cette $1,620 million 


Less: Current expenditures of government 
establishments (other than business 
enterprises) classified in the follow- 
ing industries: 


COMMUNICATION ecco sear ere: 8 
ff fale eRe RSee WORE Le ais a gn ae ae Oe Be 
Healtiiteecetca ec. crete overnite 68 
BGUCaELON eee Siac ett eslonose ee 214 


Imputed rent and capital consump- 
tion allowances on government 
building Stee nce ceases cae 97 


Public administration and defence .............. $1.231 million 


The item ‘‘imputed rent and capital consump- 
tion allowances on government buildings’’ which 
was introduced into the revised National Accounts 
(as a replacement for interest on the public debt as 
a measure of the income generated by government 
assets) is all included in the service industry group 
since almost the entire amount relates to buildings 
used by establishments classified to this industry. 
It is included in the output of this industry group 
and its two components are included in rows 49 and 
51, respectively, of column 42. 


(c) Recreational service 


The Census of Canada, 1951, Volume VIII, 
‘‘Distribution-Wholesale Trade and _ Services,’’ 
Table 21, contains gross revenue figures for 
establishments classified in amusement and recrea- 
tion. From the Census group, rental libraries were 
transferred to community service. Theatrical serv- 
ices and coin-operated machine rental and repair, 
which are classified by the Census of Distribution 
in business services, were transferred to the 
recreation group. The 1951 figures were adjusted 
to the 1949 level by straight-line interpolation with 
the 1941 Census figures. An addition was made to 
include paramutual betting, itinerant picture exhib- 
itors, and undercoverage of orchestras. Some 
associations of individuals, such as golf clubs, 
riding stables, and so forth, were excluded because 
of lack of data and their expenditure treated as 
direct personal expenditure. 


(d) Business service 


The Census of Canada, 1951, Volume VII, 
Table 21, provides’ gross revenue figures for 
establishments classified in business service. From 
this group sign painting shops were transferred to 
miscellaneous manufacturing, dental laboratories to 
community service, dwelling and building services 
to personal service, theatrical services and coin- 
operated machine rental and repair to recreation 
service. Estimates of accounting, engineering and 
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scientific, and legal services were made on the 
basis of surveys conducted by the National Income 
Section and from data in Taxation Statistics. (See 
National Accounts, p. 149.) The business service 
industry was defined as selling all advertising 
purchased by industry; thus, the industry is shown 
as buying the following advertising output of the 
printing and publishing, miscellaneous manufac- 
turing, and communication industries and selling 
it to the actual purchaser: 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries $158.9 million 


Revenue from advertising .............. 117.9 

Advertising materials ..............c000+. 41.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industry ........ 8.2 
CommuUniCatiOn INGUStULy -2...<ces...<c-ece-eeeeeeveceees 18.6 


(e) Personal service 


The Census of Canada, 1951, Volume VIII, 
publishes gross receipts for establishments classi- 
fied in personal service. From this group shoe 
repair shops were transferred to the leather products 
industry, and travel bureaus and ticket agencies to 
the transportation industry. Transferred to personal 
service were the undertaking and funeral service 
group, photography group, and hotel and tourist 
group. From retail trade were transferred eating and 
drinking places. Board and lodgings are also 
included in this industry; the estimate for univer- 
sities was obtained from the Education Division 
while that for rooming houses was based on the 
1947-48 survey of family expenditure and projected 
on the basis of restaurant sales. An imputed amount 
for board and lodgings provided free of charge to 
workers was estimated by the Labour and Prices 
Division. An estimate for domestic services was 
projected on the basis of the Census of Canada, 
1941, 


B. Inter-Industry and Imported Input 


Since an inter-industry cell of Table 1 repre- 
sents both the input into an industry and the output 
of an industry, the inter-industry cells can be filled 
in either by estimating the inputs into each industry 
or by estimating the disposition of output of each 
industry. The method chosen was to estimate the 
inputs into each industry. When this was done it 
was found that there was still some unallocated 
input and output. Some of the output of some 
industries (as well as imports) was then assigned 
to the using industry on the basis of the nature of 
the commodity — some commodities are obviously 
designed for use in particular industries. 


In general, the method of allocating inputs into 
an industry according to the industry of origin was 
to first determine the value of the various commod- 
ities and services used as inputs into an industry 
and then to determine the industry of origin. This 
involved assembling total ‘‘domestic supply’’ figures 
for groups of commodities — domestic production 
less exports for each industry group which produced 
the commodity, plus imports. 


Merchandise import data as published in 7rade 
of Canada, Volume III, show the value of merchan- 
dise imports f.o.b. point of shipment (i.e., excluding 
charges such as freight, insurance, handling, duties 
or taxes). To compare the value of imports with 
those of similar commodities produced by a 
domestic industry, it was necessary to value them 
at a common point —the delivered price to the 
user. To the f.o.b. point of shipment value was 
added, therefore, an estimate of custom duties and 
distribution costs involved in moving the goods to 
the using site. 


In the cases where more than one industry used 
the commodity and that commodity was produced by 
more than one industry or by a domestic industry 
and also imported, a decision had to be made as to 
the source of supply. In most cases, however, the 
industry groupings were so broad that all ofa 
commodity was produced within the same group. 
The majority of difficult cases were associated with 
the metal-using industries. It was sometimes found 
that the average unit value of the material provided 
a clue to its industry of origin. Where no other 
clue existed, the total ‘‘supply’’ was prorated 
among the various users in accordance with the 
amount produced by each supplier. 


Since output is defined at producers’ prices, 
the costs of distributing the output of an industry 
from producer to user are included as input into the 
purchasing industry. These distribution costs 
include transportation costs, warehousing and 
storage charges, wholesale and retail trade margins, 
and so forth. The method of making these estimates 
for output destined for final output sectors is 
explained in Section C. For inter-industry trans- 
actions, in those cases where both physical quantity 
and value data were available for both use and 
production of a commodity, the average unit value 
at the producing plant and the average unit cost to 
the user were compared. The difference between 
these two averages measures the unit ‘‘spread’’ 
between purchasers’ and producers’ prices. For 
most inter-industry transactions no taxes were 
included in this spread. Where taxes were levied, 
however, the tax portion was then estimated and 
subtracted from the spread. The total distribution 
cost was then obtained by multiplying the spread 
(excluding taxes) by the number of units used. 
Where physical quantity data were not available, 
the spread was assumed to be the same as for 
similar transactions for which physical quantity 
data were available. 


This spread was then entered in the transpor- 
tation, storage, and trade row of the table in the 
column for the industry purchasing the commodity. 
Because of the difficulty in determining the trans- 
portation, storage, and trade components of spread 
separately for all transactions, these three indus- 
tries were grouped together in the inter-industry 
flow table. 


The spread between the value of imports f.o.b. 
point of shipment and the cost to the user was 
estimated in a similar manner. In this case, however, 
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customs import duties were frequently included in 
the spread and these were then estimated and 
subtracted from the spread. The total spread 
(excluding taxes and duties) on imports was then 
totalled for each industry using imported goods. An 
estimate was then made of the portion of the spread 
which applied to the difference between the value of 
imports f.o.b. point of shipment and the value c.i-f. 
the Canadian border. This portion of the spread was 
included in the import row of the table in the column 
for the industry using the imported goods. The 
residual amount of spread (the portion relating to 
distribution from the border to the using site) was 
included in the transportation, storage, and trade 
row for the industry using the goods. 


The only intermediate input, except merchan- 
dise imports, for which there was a common source 
for all industries was repair expenditure. Data on 
these expenditures are published in Private and 
Public Investment in Canada, 1946-1957. Since all 
new and repair construction was assumed to have 
been put in place by the construction industry, all 
repair construction expenditure was defined to be 
an input from the construction industry. One adjust- 
ment was made, however, to the published industrial 
distribution. The data collected are on plant and 
equipment used by an industry. This may include 
rented buildings. For the inter-industry study, 
however, all rental activity was assumed to have 
been carried on by the real estate industry. An 
estimated amount of repair expenditure on rented 
buildings was therefore transferred from the industry 
where the building was used to the real estate 
industry. 


The treatment of repair expenditure on machin- 
ery and equipment was more difficult. In the first 
place, if the establishment made its own repairs, 
this figure included wages paid to the labour force 
of the establishment which were already included in 
the estimate of wages and salaries paid to workers 
in the industry. A rough adjustment was made to 
eliminate this double counting. Secondly, for some 
manufacturing industries repair expenditure was 
included in materials used; an adjustment was also 
made to remove this double counting. The residual 
amount of expenditure could represent payments to 
several industries — rubber products, furniture, agri- 
cultural implements, other iron and steel products, 
transportation equipment, electrical apparatus and 
supplies, and so forth — or payments for imported 
parts. The allocation was quite arbitrary although 
knowledge of the nature of machinery and equipment 
used in a particular industry provided a guide. 


1. Agriculture 


Data on farm operating expenses are published 
in D.B.S. Reference Paper 25, Handbook of 
Agricultural Statistics, Part II. Adjustments were 
made to these figures to make them consistent with 
the adjustments to gross income made for the inter- 
industry study. Where necessary a further breakdown 
of some expenditure items was made, in some cases 


on the basis of production figures for the materials, 
in other cases on estimates made on the basis of 
related indicators. 


2. Forestry 


D.B.S. takes each year a sample of the more 
important concerns carrying on logging operations 
regularly in Canada. The firms so covered in 1949 
produced about one-third of that year’s total cut. 
From this survey data were obtained on expenditure 
on supplies. These estimates were inflated to an 
estimate of total expenditure for the industry. Since 
the sample covered only the larger operators, the 
assumption that smaller firms’ expenditure on 
supplies was in the same proportion as for larger 
firms may not be justified. The large unallocated 
input in this industry is an indicator that some 
error, as yet undetermined, was made. 


3. Fishing, Hunting and Trapping 


(a) Fishing 


Data on expenditure by enterprises in the 
primary fishing industry were published in Census 
of Canada, 1951, Volume IX, ‘‘Fisheries’’, Table 
16. These data were adjusted to the 1949 level by 
using the ratio of total landed value of fishery 
products in 1949 to 1951. 


(b) Hunting and trapping 


No data are available on supplies used by 
this industry. The total amount was therefore left 
in the unallocated row. 


4, Mining, Quarrying, and Oil Wells 


Data on expenses by these industries are 
published in D.B.S. Reference Paper No. 29, 
Purchases of Capital Goods, Process Supplies and 
Specified Services by Canada’s Mineral Industries, 
1949. For the inter-industry flow table, current 
expenditure was distinguished from capital expend- 
iture. An adjustment was also made for some 
industries included in the inter-industry study as 
manufacturing or public utilities rather than mining. 
Data on payments to contract diamond drillers were 
obtained from D.B.S. report, Contract Diamond 
Drilling in the Mining Industry. 


The inputs into the smelting and refining 
industry were estimated in the same manner as 
those for manufacturing industries. 


5. Manufacturing 


(a) Materials, fuel and electricity used 


Data on materials, fuel and electricity used 
are collected on the D.B.S. Census of Industry. 
Commodity detail on materials are collected every 
year and in 1949 the instructions on the schedule 
read as follows: 


‘“‘Materials and Supplies Used — Give the 
quantity and the laid-down value at the factory 


of the materials and process supplies used in 
making products reported (below). Process 
supplies should only include the expenditures 
made in keeping your machinery going, such as 
small parts, lubricating oil, etc. Do not include 
here overhead expenses, such as major repairs, 
office supplies, cost of fuel and electricity or 
any other expenditure not usually charged to 
‘materials account’. Report materials USED, 
not materials PURCHASED. Do not include 


materials purchased for resale without further 
manufacture.’’ 


Detail on fuels used is collected about every 
five years, although the total use of fuel and 
electricity is collected every year. Detail on fuel 
used was collected in 1948 and adjusted to the 1949 
level. The 1948 questionnaire was as follows: 


‘‘Puel and electricity used during the year: 


(State cost in each case as laid down at the works, including freight, duty, etc. Do not consider fuel purchased 
as representing fuel used unless the quantities are the same.) 


Cost at plant 


1. Bituminous: coal (a) Krom Canadianimines caiics....ccccciccssscoscvesacascenerevas glocsssenaeestsbheee steeanaenee eee rane CONS’ Si. coccoccdccssncccarecsatscencseaeens 
2. (DMEM ported i eekassehatetecateattacteees sts onc savevscosusaass den Qos doatlli caevss steateatas saeetteroeenenauaeaes CONS «| Stascscastdeavens deteveocacetooaents 
3. Sub-Bituminous coal (from Alberta mineS ONLY). .c.cc...-<ccccsccsacateedesteceil)| ceccoodensnecuseuetes etees stecae eters CONS Fj /Git. 3a etelsesedeesesadeoeteees 
4, -ANCHPACILE COAL. wcvecicvnessoce saaserdvensty terete dedsevedabanesdaverlacusteapenccasancscuatarevedtattal eeettcveres éanartentanttrstamtnneeat ee CONS Wl Qeccc Sis cehecsvetcecteccetreteiete 
Bs LAlgnite Coal 2c. ccvidcdientevveceoceeh soaccdenese evetessosuer cues Gesvavehvatoascossacvesycoterane Ilva Gseugatesaldonn dis avacneeer entra TONS {|S sccccecosetexstacesescvasesrseteare 
6, Coke) (for fuel’ Only icc ccarcsossccvedarevovevecaneeetesanaveceeatnatarcel tvessvacnencatagtantan [erases sthaarabundss otecenss eaeert cara TODS. S cc .cinerecseaccvacecegecsessndnenn 
1. Gasoline (include: gasoline, used in jcars and trucks ) e.n...-.....cccoossesose 0 [sercescenddaccecassuysccupts IMD» GAls.c| S$ cAik..-c.cecserasea eames 
S.-Keroseneor COMO er a... crccsecteas techs ssktcvtasieesntedeceaseetittecteeavnsssucecttcoieossamiesntuctnrttacainersasaere Imp 7ealss. | Sisse ace eee 
9, Fuel.oil (do not include: lubricating Oil). iiccctetesdeseewctee~ocoavacos cctetricee|peceeccemnacettecrevers te Imp: gals oi) $ each ekis.scacassecstesteaneoeans 
10.aWood:(cords0f128:cubiesfeet. of spilled uw @od)) ti bie ts seccccescoscstersen leccecctcretotes Meceaneme ater aeeeees COPS! =|'S'F. ccecoscooctescocacescerecseeee 
LI LGAS* (EMANUELA CS oe Socdavncatasts ccvdnaacts oodevaheletanesuan beats oeaocncanshionsapaiinateea i hs autticuts ines de Oareaeraates Mi CO. ft aS tics ccccxsecstessaccestcacceeeeee 
12. ADYPINQUULEL Tacsiterccccetecsescascecihecnettccdvaadteeddcocasestttedessncss sacvseesve dpe necessmotalscacceamenautshsnaeouteecetesd Me cu, £0019 ssaieisctessty.cocs eet eee 
13. Other fuel (State kind ‘and! Quantity)” co ccsscccccssssccccecascacs concsssssacesadtenvnussniell ceindteresceanetse saree svstesstonscceaeccectes Shi hens tee 
14. Electricity purchased (include service charge in cost) 
(a) For Lighting a mdsmoborts 5 cicscescs<dcostinhasteckrshsnaingdenedsonsssinescep epee bs oe paar tte ean, oie We Whe: 1G adssiniaccgcayiendecraneeeee 
15 (b), Forsotherpurpos GS> .. iccc.deccecesticeeccdenecdearcsvsareessteesanses Brrr A Bs a Radd 8 at one oe Ce hes BE Wite |S, cccccasccenstcocee<kce.c0eeceaenen 
16. MOUS TE ATEr ieksccstcccecedtcovescscccesscttewasdeenice ste leriteecoradevacvraivugennceoatatteeel | etradsoncesectcaceneecncecareas ste teaeccegmans $ iclecepsoosgeeven Shaces tee ereeeene 
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To the Census of Industry figures for manufac- 
turing were added rough estimates of cost of 
commodities used or sold and the cost of fuel and 
electricity for repair establishments classified to 
manufacturing (see section A). 


The use of containers and packaging materials 
posed a difficult problem in many industries since 
the types of containers and materials were not 
itemized. For these industries a rough estimate of 
the value of the various containers used was made. 
The residual amount of containers produced which 
were not assumed to have been consumed by 
manufacturers, except for a small allowance for 
household use, were assumed to have been used 
by the trade industries. 


The adjustment for custom work discussed in 
section A was made to the grain mill products and 
wood products (exc. furniture) industries. 


Other significant adjustments made to Census 
of Industry figures were as follows: 


(i) Fish processing 


An addition was made to the Census of 
Industry figure to include an estimate of the cost 
of materials used in inland fish processing estab- 
lishments and in Newfoundland fish processing 
establishments and an adjustment made to the cost 
of fuel and electricity. 


(ii) Primary iron and steel 


The cost of materials used was increased by 
the value of scrap iron and steel transferred from an 
establishment in another industry to an establish- 
ment of the same company in the primary iron and 
steel industry. 


ware 


(iii) Iron and steel products, n.e.s. 


The cost of materials used was increased to 
include intra-firm shipments from the primary iron 
and steel industry to the wire and wire goods 
industry. 


(iv) Products of petroleum and coal 


Establishments whose principal activity was 
manufacturing or distributing heating and illumi- 
nating gas are classified for the inter-industry study 
to the gas manufacture and distribution industry. 
The cost of materials used and the cost of fuel and 
electricity used by the products of petroleum and 
coal industry were therefore reduced by the amount 
of this transfer. 


(v) Chemicals and allied products 


The cost of materials used in the chemicals 
and allied products industry was reduced by the 
cost of containers used in the compressed gas 
industry since the cost of these containers was 
classified as a capital expenditure for this study. 


The Census of Industry in 1949 did not collect 
data om specific materials used for some industries 
in the clothing and in the transportation equipment 
industry groups. The gap in data for the clothing 
industry was filled by allocating unallocated 
amounts of materials produced in the textile, 
clothing, and miscellaneous manufacturing indus- 
tries of a kind used in making clothing. A rough 
estimate of the spread between producers’ and 
purchasers’ prices was also made. For the aircraft 
and motor vehicles industries the estimates were 
based on the United States Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, ‘‘Table of the Inter- 
industry Flow of Goods and Services by Industry 
of Origin and Destination, Continental United States, 
1947’’ (Division of Interindustry Economics, October, 
1952). 


(b) Other input 


The sources and methods for repair expenditure 
are explained above. If the total cost of materials, 
fuel, and electricity used; repair expenditure; wages, 
salaries, and supplementary labour income; corpo- 
ration profits before taxes, other income, and 
depreciation allowances and similar business costs 
is subtracted from the gross value of production 
(f.0.b. plant, excluding excise taxes and excise 
duties) a residual amount of miscellaneous inter- 
mediate inputs plus property and other miscel- 
laneous taxes is obtained. This residual includes 
expenditure on advertising, telephone, telegraph, 
insurance, rent, office supplies, professional fees, 
and so forth. Almost no recent data are available 
on these expenditures. For advertising, Table 8 of 
D.B.S. Reference Paper No. 67 Advertising Expend- 
itures in Canada, 1954 contains the ratio of total 
advertising costs (including internal costs) to sales 
of large firms in each industry for 1954. Other data 
available are from a survey of manufacturing firms 
for the year 1936 conducted by the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics for the Rowell-Sirois Commission. (The 
results of this survey were published by Donald C. 
MacGregor, ‘‘Manufacturing Expenses, Net Produc- 
tion, and Rigid Costs in Canada,’’ Review of 
Economics and Statistics, XXVIII (May, 1945), 65.) 
This survey collected data on operating expenses 
as a per cent of net sales, collecting the following 
items which have been rearranged to a form relevant 
to this gap in inter-industry data: 


1. Net Sales 

2. Less: Goods bought for resale 

3. Payments to public carriers 
4, Federal sales taxes 

5. Net Total (1- 2-3-4) 


Miscellaneous expenses: 
6. Professional and other fees 
7. Operating expenses (except payroll) of own ‘transport 
services 
8. Stationery, office supplies, printing 
9. Travelling expenses 
10. Advertising 
11. Telephone, telegraph, cable 
12. Miscellaneous administrative 
13. Rent 
14. Insurance 
15. Patents, royalties, etc. 
16. Municipal taxes on property 
17. Miscellaneous 
18. Total (6+...+17) 


The ratio of total (5) to total (18) approximates 
as closely as the data permit the ratio of ‘‘other 
intermediate input’’ (including property and other 
miscellaneous taxes) to gross value of shipments 
of products of own manufacture, f.o.b. plant 
excluding excise and sales taxes (gross value of 
production less inventory change of goods in 
process and finished goods). The total amount of 
these expenses arrived at by the residual method 
was $1,008 (or 8.4 per cent of the gross value of 
shipments); using 1936 percentages applied to 1949 
gross value of shipments $954 was obtained (7.9 per 
cent of the gross value of shipments). Although the 
two aggregates are fairly close, this does not mean 
that the individual components have not changed 
very much over time. Some of them, moreover, bear 
little relation to sales —for example, property taxes. 
For want of other information these ratios were used 
for a preliminary estimate of these inputs into 
manufacturing. The total for each expense was then 
added for all industries and compared with the total 
output which had to be allocated. The industrial 
distribution of the expense item was then adjusted 
to add to the predetermined total by adjusting the 
estimate for industries where the estimate was not 
based on reliable recent information. Since this 
procedure was followed, the total output of most 
non-commodity producing industries was allocated 
to a using fndustry. The fact that zero is shown in 
the unallocated column does not, therefore, mean 
that the distribution of output is of a higher degree 
of accuracy than those with large unallocated 
out puts. 


6. Construction 


The estimate of the value of materials used in 
1949 was made by applying the percentage of the 
cost of materials used to value of construction put 
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in place in 1951 to the total value of construction 
put in place in 1949. These data were obtained from 
D.B.S., Construction in Canada, 1953-1955. 


In order to estimate the commodity content by 
industry of origin of the materials used in construc- 
tion, commodity flow studies were made. From data 
collected by the 1949 Census of Industry, the gross 
value of production (f.o.b. plant, excluding excise 
taxes) for all construction materials was obtained. 
From the total value of production for each material 
was subtracted an estimate of the amount used in 
other industries, exports, and a rough adjustment 
made in some cases for change in inventories. The 
residual figure so obtained was assumed to be the 
amount that was used in construction. In order to 
raise the total value of these materials to the actual 
cost to the user, estimates of total excise taxes, 
transportation and storage costs, and trade margins 
were added in the appropriate rows. 


A similar procedure was followed with imports. 
Total imports of construction materials were 
obtained from Trade of Canada, 1949 and deductions 
were made for use of these materials in other 
industries. Customs duties, as reported in Trade of 
Canada, were added and estimates of the amount of 
excise taxes, transportation and storage costs, and 
trade margins added. 


An overall adjustment was then made in order 
to make the components add to the estimated total 
cost of materials used in 1949. 


Since the estimates were made residually, any 
error in the estimates of other use of these materials 
would of course affect these estimates. Moreover, 
errors in allocating taxes, transportation, storage 
cost, or trade margins should also be taken into 
account. The lack of reliable information on the 
use of some of these materials by consumers for 
non-construction purposes introduces another source 
of error into the estimates. 


7. Transportation, Storage, and Trade 


(a) Transportation 


The expenses for some industries (steam 
railways, urban and suburban transportation) are 
classified according to the object or purpose for 
which the expenditure is made (e.g. maintenance 
of equipment). It was necessary to translate this 
classification into a goods and service classifi- 
cation (expenditure on locomotive parts) and then 
into an industry-of-origin classification (transpor- 
tation equipment industry). This translation of 
classifications (which also applied to some other 
industry groups, such as trade, the post office, and 
government service) involves considerable guess- 
work even though it is possible to ascertain the 
items making up the totals. Information was not 
available, however, on the amounts for each 
component of an object classification. 


In most cases data on expenditure were 
obtained from the publications of the Transportation 
Section of the D.B.S. Public Finance and Trans- 
portation Division. For air transportation, a more 
detailed breakdown of expenses for Trans Canada 
Airlines, which received sixty-five per cent of the 
total revenue of air transportation companies, was 
obtained from its annual report and used to supple- 
ment the information of air transportation companies 
published in D.B.S. Civil Aviation. Similarly the 
annual report of the Canadian Steamship Lines 
provided additional detail for the water transpor- 
tation industry. Expenses of government companies 
were obtained from the Public Accounts, where the 
classification was on an object of expenditure 
basis. 


(b) Storage 


Expenses were obtained from D.B.S. report 
Warehousing, and an amount added to cover grain 
elevators. 


(c) Trade 


A percentage breakdown of profit and loss data 
of selected retail trade stores is contained in D.B.S. 
Operating Results and Financial Structure. The 
items collected are as follows: 


Gross profit 


Operating expenses: 
Employees’ salaries and wages 
Taxes 
Insurance 
Rent 
Heat, light and power 
Delivery 
Repairs and maintenance 
Depreciation allowances 
Store supplies 
Advertising 
Bad debts written off 
(Less) amount recovered 
Net bad debt loss 
All other expenses 

Total operating expenses 


Net trading profit before deduction of proprietors’ salaries 
and income tax 


Each item of the expenses for each store type 
was weighted by the 1951 sales figures obtained 
from the Census of Canada, 1951, Volume VII; the 
weighted average so derived was applied to the 
1949 sales figure. It was necessary, in some cases, 
to arbitrarily translate a function of expenditure 
classification (e.g. heat) into a goods and services 
classification (coal, fuel oil, gas) and then into an 
industry -of-origin classification (coal mining, 
imports, and so forth). A rough estimate was made 
of the materials used in repair work and the food 
used in preparing meals sold in retail trade 
establishments. 


For wholesalers proper a similar method was 
followed. Using the figures for wholesalers proper 
as a basis, the percentage of net sales spent by 
other types of wholesalers on various operating 
expenses was estimated. These percentages were 
then applied to the 1949 total sales figures. 
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8. Communication 


Very few data were available on expenses and 
rather arbitrary estimates were made. The expenses 
for the whole telephone industry were estimated on 
the basis of information on the Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada published in its annual report. 
Expenses of cable companies were allocated onan 
arbitrary basis. 


Expenditure data for the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation were obtained from its annual report 
while the data referred to in Section A.8(a) on 
private radio stations was used for their expend- 
iture. 


Expenditure by the Post Office was obtained 
from the Public Accounts. Expenditure by rural mail 
carriers was assumed to be entirely for automobiles. 


9. Electric Power, Gas, and Water Utilities 


(a) Electric light and power 


Details on expenses of Ontario and Quebec 
Hydro-Electric Power Corporations were obtained 
from their annual reports. These were used to 
allocate the expenses of all central electric 
stations. 


(b) Gas manufacture and distribution 


Since these industries are covered by the 
Census of Industry, the estimation procedure was 
the same as for mining and manufacturing industries. 


(c) Water distribution and related services 


Details of expenses for the cities of Ottawa, 
Winnipeg, Saint John and Vancouver were obtained 
from the municipal reports. Most use was made of 
the city of Ottawa report, which had the most 
detailed information, and this was used to allocate 
expenses of all waterworks. Expenditure on chem- 
icals was estimated on the basis of data published 
in Consumption of Chemicals in Municipal Water- 
works, 1949 (a report prepared by the D.B.S. Metals 
and Chemicals Section). 


(d) Other public utilities 


Rough estimates were made for the rest of the 
public utility group. 


10. Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 


(a) Banking 


Data for broad categories of expenses for the 
chartered banks were obtained from the Bank of 
Canada Statistical Summary, Financial Supplement, 
1954, p. 34. The expenses of the Bank of Canada 
are available from the Proceedings of the Standing 
Committee of the House of Commons on Banking 
and Commerce, First Session of the Twenty-Second 
Parliament of Canada, 1954, p. 734. 


(b) Investment and loan 


The reports issued by the Ontario, Quebec, and 
federal governments contain information on the 
expenses of trust and loan companies. The annual 
report of the Department of Insurance provides 
details of operations of companies engaged in 
personal credit. The expenses of business credit 
companies were allocated according to the distri- 
bution of personal credit companies. Although 
detailed expenses (on an object of expenditure 
basis) were available for trust and loan companies 
and personal credit companies, very little infor- 
mation was available for other parts of this group. 


(c) Life insurance 


Expenses of life insurance companies are 
published in Volume II of the Department of 
Insurance annual reports. Ratios devised by the 
National Income Section were used to subtract out 
the portion of expenses of insurance companies 
applicable to foreign operations and to add in the 
expenses of mutual companies. 


(d) Non-life insurance 


Expenses of non-life insurance companies are 
contained in Volume I of the annual reports of the 
Department of Insurance. An addition was made for 
the expenses of fraternal and foreign companies for 
which detailed figures are not available. A rough 
estimate of the industry from which the goods and 
services used by insurance agents were obtained 
was made. 


(e) Real estate 


The estimates of expenses connected with 
residential buildings and farm non-residential 
rental buildings were taken from the worksheets of 
the National Income Section. Estimates were made 
for non-farm non-residential buildings. Expenses 
of real estate agents were allocated on a very 
rough basis. The annual reports of Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation provided information on its 
operations. 


11. Service Industries 


(a) Community or public service 


Expenditure data for hospitals are published in 
D.B.S. Annual Report of Hospitals, data for schools 
and universities in financial statements, in board of 
education reports, and in the reports of universities. 
A sample of the financial statements of eleven wel- 
fare institutions was used as a basis for allocating 
the expenses of all welfare institutions. The sample 
was not necessarily representative but was the only 
detailed information available. Some information on 
independent practice of medicine, dentistry, and 
nursing was obtained from surveys conducted by the 
National Income Section (see National Accounts, 
p. 97). A rough estimate was made for the expenses 
of other community service establishments. 
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(b) Public administration and defence 


For the federal government the basis of the 
figures for intermediate input was a breakdown of 
the ‘‘Estimates’’ for 1949-50, prepared by the 
Treasury Board for the Senate Finance Committee, 
according to the recently adopted ‘‘Summary of 
Standard Objects of Expenditure and Special Cate- 
gories.’’ The percentage distribution derived from 
this table was applied, after certain adjustments 
were made, to the National Accounts figure of 
federal government expenditure on goods and serv- 
ices. From the ‘‘Standard Objects’’ the following 
adjustments were made in order to arrive at 
expenditure on new goods and services: 


(i) Land and used capital assets were excluded. 


(ii) All purely transfer and subsidy items, except 
payments abroad (which are treated as goods and 
services in government in order to offset the 
negative in the import figure, no production being 
involved), were excluded. 


(iii) The government special contributions to pen- 
sion funds (re actuarial deficits and arrears) were 
eliminated. Only current contributions are included 
in goods and services. 


(iv) Post office expenditure not eliminated in the 
Treasury Board statement was deducted from the 
appropriate categories using the Public Accounts 
as a guide. (The post office was classified in the 
communications industry.) 


The third stage was to eliminate the category 
‘“‘Hstimated Savings and Recoverable Items’’ from 
the appropriate object categories. The amount refers 
to commitment authority provided for in the esti- 
mates, but against which cash will not be required 
in the fiscal year 1949-50. Commitment authority 
of this nature is only required where contracts have 
to be entered into which cannot be fulfilled within 
the fiscal year. Thus, materials and supplies, 
acquisition and construction of buildings, acquisi- 
tion and construction of equipment, would be 
primarily affected. It was assumed that. the entire 
adjustment applied to these three categories, and 
the amount was allocated on a pro rata basis. 


These adjustments yielded a figure of $955.8 
million broken down by object of expenditure 
representing estimated cash requirements for 1949- 
50. This figure compares with actual realized 
expenditure for 1949-50 of $858.3 million. On the 
face of it, this would seem to be a large discrepancy 
between the estimated cash requirements and actual 
cash outlays. The Public Accounts indicate, how- 
ever, that an amount of $167 million lapsed in that 
particular year; that is, this amount was estimated 
for and appropriated but was not actually spent. 


The percentage distribution of the figure of 
$955.8 million by object of expenditure was applied 
to the matching calendar year total in the National 
Accounts. Certain other adjustments required to 
bring this matching total to the final National 
Accounts figure of $880 million were also made. 


Once the estimates for calendar year 1949 had 
been made according to the ‘‘Standard Objects of 
Expenditure Classification,’’ the task still remained 
to translate them into an industry-of-origin classi- 
fication. This was done by coding the list of 
suppliers receiving $10,000 or over published in the 
Public Accounts, for the year ending March 31, 1950 
according to the Standard Industrial Classification 
code for the establishment. The totals for S.I.C. 
codes were then aggregated into the industry groups 
used for the inter-industry flow study. Establish- 
ments which the S.I.C. codes as wholesale or retail 
trade were re-coded according to the industry 
producing the principal commodity sold by the 
establishment. In some cases the establishment’s 
sales were not allocated because of the difficulty of 
determining the industry of origin of the goods sold. 


The allocation of provincial and municipal 
government expenditure was a very difficult task 
since no ‘‘standard object’’ classification was used 
for reporting their expenditures. Use was made of 
readily-available information from the various public 
accounts but in the main the expenditures of these 
governments were allocated according to the pattern 
of non-defence spending by the federal government. 


Net purchases of government commodity agen- 
cies are also included as an input into this industry. 


(c) Recreational service 


Details on operating expenses of the National 
Film Board were available from its annual report. 
No detailed information was available on the 
expenses of other establishments in this industry. 


(d) Business service 


The inclusion of all advertising revenue in the 
output of this industry resulted in the inputs listed 
on p. 34 being included as input into the industry. 
Very little information was available on the expend- 
iture of establishments classified to this industry 
and so the estimates of other intermediate input are 
quite arbitrary. 


(e) Personal service 


The amount of required detail on commodity 
expenditures for estimation of intermediate inputs 
is seldom provided in sufficient degree for the 
needs of inter-industry studies. In the case of the 
D.B.S. publication on Laundries, Drycleaners, and 
Dyers, for example, the salaries and wages, cost 
of materials and supplies used, fuel and electricity, 
were given in broad individual groupings with ‘‘all 
other operating expenses’’ lumped together. The 
search for greater detail unearthed a number of 
financial statements with varying amounts of details 
on specific expenditures for commodities such as 
paper, etc., or for services such as rent, legal fees, 
etc. Since the financial statements could not be 
reliably used as a sample of the industry, an attempt 
was made to find some consistency between them 
for specific expenditures to serve as guide to 
estimating inter-industry inputs. Even though these 
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estimates were not entirely arbitrary, the basis for 
them cannot be defended as being very reliable. 
Estimates for other industries in the group were 
made in a similar manner or were based on very 
rough estimates. 


12. Unallocated Input and Output 


(a) Input 


For manufacturing industries the unallocated 
input represents mainly materials used which were 
not specified in sufficient detail when reported to 
the Census of Industry to enable their assignment 
_to the industry of origin. The remainder represents 
an allowance for various overhead costs which were 
not allocated in detail. As was explained above, 
total input for manufacturing industries was not 
estimated independently of total output so that the 
unallocated input item does not contain a residual 
error estimate component. For other industries the 
unallocated input item represents the difference 
between the sum of the various inputs which were 
charged specifically to the industry and the estimate 
of total output for that industry. 


(b) Output 


One problem which affected the estimates of 
the disposition of output of the various industries 
was the time period for which the various statistics 
were collected. All data should have referred to 
production and use during the calendar year 1949. 
In fact, however, establishments reporting to the 
Bureau’s Census of Industry may report for their 
own financial year rather than for the calendar year. 
As a result discrepancies may occur between 
material used and production figures. 


In some cases the figure reported in 1949 to 
the Census of Industry for gross value of production 
may have been gross value of shipments. Except 
for the cases listed in Section A, it was assumed, 
because of the lack of definite information, that the 
figure was production and no adjustment of change 
in inventory of finished goods was made. (In 1952 
the Census of Industry began collecting data on 
shipments instead of production.) The figures 
reported for cost of materials and fuel used may, 
in some cases, have been that for materials and 
fuel purchased. Again because of the lack of 
certainty as to which figure was reported, no 
adjustment for change in raw material inventory was 
made. In the case of transfers between establish- 
ments within the same company, the reporting of 
arbitrary values may lead to some inconsistencies. 


The content of the unallocated output for the 
various industries is as follows: 


(i) Mining and Manufacturing Industries 


Most of the unallocated output in these indus- 
tries represents products reported to the Census of 
Industry in insufficient detail to enable them to be 
allocated to the using industry. Frequently a group 
of products is simply described as ‘‘other products”’ 


(ii) Transportation, Storage and Trade 


The unallocated output of this industry group 
represents the discrepancy between the estimate of 
total output of the industry group and the total of 
the estimates of the distribution costs incurred in 
moving goods from tne various producing industries 
to the user. In the event that it can be determined 
that the output estimates for the transportation, 
storage, and trade industries are too high, the 
various inputs into the industry group must be 
reduced accordingly. If the output estimates are 
correct, the total input at producers’ prices into 
various other industries must be increased to absorb 
these unallocated distribution costs. Insufficient 
evidence is available at the present time to deter- 
mine which combination of these alternatives is 
correct. 


(iii) Imports of Goods and Services 
The reader is referred to Parts III.C and III.D. 


C. Final Output 


The totals for each component of final output 
were derived from the National Accounts. The reader 
is referred to pages 156-171 of that publication 
for a description of the sources and methods used 
in making the estimates. This Section describes 
only the additional steps that were required to 
translate the National Accounts’ totals into an 
industry-of-origin classification. 


1. Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and 
Services 


These estimates were made under three broad 
categories: commodities, services, and net expend- 
itures abroad. 


(a) Commodities 


Two methods are available for estimating 
personal expenditure on commodities: (i) using retail 
sales data, and (ii) the commodity flow method. 
Using the commodity flow method estimates are 
made by calculating the domestic disappearance of 
commodities produced in Canada or imported and 
applying to these figures the appropriate trade 
margins, transportation and storage costs, and 
indirect taxes in order to arrive at the price actually 
paid by the consumer. Since the inter-industry flow 
table requires an industry-of-origin classification 
of personal expenditure, the commodity flow method 
seemed more appropriate. 


The starting point in making the commodity 
flow estimates for 1949 was to assemble the data on 
commodities produced by each Canadian industry. 
These data are published in the following D.B.S. 
publications: Handbook of Agricultural Statistics, 
Quarterly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, Fur 
Production, and various other reports published by 
the Agriculture Division and the reports on the 
forestry, fishing, mining, quarrying, oil well, and 
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manufacturing industries published by the Industry 
and Merchandising Division. The products of each 
industry were classified into the following groups: 


(i) Finished goods of a type such that at least 
some of the output would probably have entered into 
personal expenditure. 


(ii) Finished goods considered as capital goods in 
accordance with the definition of gross capital 
formation used for the National Accounts. 


(iii) Materials used principally for construction. 
(iv) Materials used principally for packaging. 


(v) Other materials for further processing or 
assembly into other products. 


(vi) Other commodities which would be used only 
as current inputs into industry. 


(vii) A group of commodities which were not 
described in sufficient detail to determine their 
probable use. 


In some cases it was not possible to put a 
commodity exclusively into one of these groups. 
For example, an automobile, when purchased by an 
individual for his own use, becomes. personal 
expenditure. On the other hand, if the automobile is 
purchased for use by a business firm, it becomes 
part of gross capital formation. Commodities of 
this type were initially put into a ‘‘mixed’’ group 
and estimates made of the proportion which should 
be put into each of the groups listed above. 


Consumer goods were further classified accord- 
ing to the channels of distribution through which 
they probably flowed to the final purchaser. Data 
collected in the 1951 Census of Distribution on 
commodity sales by various types of retail outlets 
were used for this purpose (Census of Canada, 
1951, Volume VIII, Table 12). For example, although 
automotive chemicals and household soap are manu- 
factured in the chemical products group, they are 
sold through different types of retail outlets and 
so were grouped separately in order that the proper 
wholesale and retail trade margin be applied to 
each. By this method commodity groups were set 
up in such a way that commodity flow estimates 
could be made using gross profit margin data that 
related to store types. 


The estimation procedure then proceeded indus- 
try by industry. In most cases the original data 
were production figures; it was necessary, however, 
to arrive at the value of shipments from the industry. 
The change in inventories of finished goods of own 
manufacture was therefore applied to the production 
figure. A problem arose here because of the lack 
of commodity data. If an industry produces consumer 
goods, investment goods, and intermediate products, 
all three would be included in the inventory figure. 
To arrive at the amount that represented consumer 
goods, the total inventory change was prorated 
according to the proportion in which the three types 
of goods were produced by the industry. 


The next step was to subtract the use of 
consumer goods used by other industries and 
exports. For example, sugar, although classified 
as a consumer good in the above classification is 
also a material used in the confectionery industry. 
(The method of estimating the use by other indus- 
tries and exports is explained in Sections B and C.) 
In some cases an adjustment was also made for the 
change in inventory of these products held by other 
industries. The confectionery industry, for example, 
may include in its raw material inventories sugar 
produced by the sugar refining industry. In most 
cases the figure for change in raw material inven- 
tories was prorated on the basis of the proportion in 
which various materials were used in that industry. 
The residual figure obtained after these adjust- 
ments is shipments from the industry destined for 
personal consumption valued f.o.b. the producing 
plant and excluding excise taxes and duties. The 
manufacturers’ sales tax and other excise taxes and 
duties were then estimated for each commodity. 


In order to determine the wholesale and retail 
margins that should be applied to raise these values 
to the price actually paid by the consumer, it was 
necessary to estimate the percentage of shipments 
by manufacturers to various types of purchasers. 
Estimates were made of the proportion of manu- 
facturers’ sales directly to retailers and directly to 
persons and the residual amount was assumed to go 
to wholesalers. 


In some cases an estimate for transportation 
costs from the manufacturer to the wholesaler was 
added where this cost did not seem to be included 
in the factory value nor in the wholesale gross 
profit margin. The next step was to estimate the 
value added at the wholesale level. An allowance 
had to be made at this stage for the disappearance 
of commodities into inventories at the wholesale 
level. Again the lack of commodity information on 
inventories held by wholesalers made this adjust- 
ment inexact. It was assumed that inventories at 
both the wholesale and retail levels were valued 
at cost although the practice might vary depending 
on individual accounting methods used by reporting 
establishments. To each commodity group was then 
applied the gross profit margin for the appropriate 
wholesale store type. An allowance was also made 
for the fact that sometimes more than one whole- 
saler handles the commodity before it is shipped to 
a retailer. The gross profit margins used were 
obtained in most cases from the biennial surveys 
of operating results and financial structure of retail 
establishments conducted by the Merchandising and 
Services Section of the Industry and Merchandising 
Division. (These data refer to relatively ‘‘pure’’ 
store types — stores which derived at least 80 per 
cent of their revenue from the sale of a particular 
group of commodities.) Data in the 1951 Census 
of Distribution were used to obtain estimates of the 
proportion of wholesale shipments directly to house- 
holds (Census of Canada, 1951, Volume VIII, 
Table 12). The remainder was assumed to pass 
through retailers. 
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The next step was to estimate the value added 
at the retail level. Generally it was assumed that 
the cost of transporting goods from the wholesale 
to the retail level was included with the gross 
profit margin of the wholesaler or of the retailer. 
The figure for the total shipments to retailers was 
obtained by adding the estimate of shipments 
directly from manufacturer to retailer to the ship- 
ments from wholesaler to retailer. Again this figure 
was adjusted for change in inventories at the retail 
level. Because of the lack of commodity data the 
adjustment was again on a pro rata basis. Since 
separate gross profit margin figures were available 
for independent and chain stores, an attempt was 
made to determine what proportion of the commodity 
group flowed through each type of outlet. The gross 
profit margin for the appropriate retail store type 
was then applied and added to this was an estimate 
of provincial and municipal sales taxes where 
applicable. The figure so obtained was an estimate 
of the amount of personal expenditure on consumer 
goods purchased from retail stores. 


To these sales were added the direct sales of 
manufacturers and wholesalers to consumers and 
an amount added for estimates of municipal and 
provincial sales taxes. 


Since the inter-industry flow table is at 
producers’ prices, expenditure on the output of 
each goods-producing industry was shown at the 
value f.o.b. the producing industry, excluding 
excise taxes and excise duties. The amount of 
transportation, storage, and trade margins added 
to the value of all goods purchased in bringing 
them to the user’s site is shown in row 38 of this 
column of Table 1. Similarly the indirect taxes 
levied after manufacture is completed, if any, are 
shown in row 46. 


From Trade of Canada, 1949, Volume III, data 
on merchandise imports were obtained and a pro- 
cedure similar to that used in classifying domestic 
production was followed. Commodity flow estimates 
of personal expenditure on imported consumer goods 
were then made in a manner similar to those for 
domestically produced goods. The method by which 
the use of imported commodities by industries was 
established is described above. Because of the lack 
of information on the channels of distribution 
through which imported goods flow, it was assumed 
they followed the same wholesaler-retailer-purchaser 
channels as the similar domestically-produced 
goods. Estimates of customs duties, excise taxes, 
and provincial and municipal sales taxes were 
applied at the appropriate levels. 


The estimates incorporated into the National 
Accounts for income-in-kind received by individuals 
were added to arrive at the total figure for personal 
expenditure on consumer goods. 


When these figures had been obtained compar- 
ison was then made with the figures contained in 
Table 47 of the National Accounts. The figures 
obtained by the commodity flow method were then 


adjusted to agree with the totals for various com- 
modity groups shown in this table. In other words, 
the industry-of-origin classification was obtained 
from the commodity flow method while the totals 
were adjusted to agree with the figures used in the 
National Accounts. 


(b) Services 


The estimates of personal expenditure in 
Table 47 of the National Accounts were translated 
into an industry-of-origin classification. The sources 
and methods of the estimates are described on 
pp. 159-161 of the National Accounts. 


(c) Net expenditure abroad 


The expenditures of Canadian residents in 
foreign countries (less an adjustment for expend- 
iture charged to business) is included in the row 
for imports. The expenditures of non-residents in 
Canada were not excluded from the above-mentioned 
estimates of personal expenditure or the output of 
the various industries and are, therefore, deducted 
in total in the unallocated row. These adjustments 
also cover net private remittances to non-residents 
to correspond to the contra-entry in the balance of 
payments components. To the extent that gifts in 
kind sent abroad do not appear in retail sales an 
estimate of their value is included. 


(d) Unallocated 


The unallocated row of the personal expend- 
iture on consumer goods and services column 
contains the deduction for the $303 million pur- 
chases of non-residents in Canada. 


2. Government Expenditure on Goods and Services 


The final output category ‘‘government expend- 
iture on goods and services’’ is a final purchaser. 
It consists of the outlays of federal, provincial and 
municipal governments (including municipal school 
boards) for currently produced goods and services. 
The figures are obtained residually by eliminating 
other government expenditures or outlays which are 
not made directly to purchase new goods and serv- 
ices. Thus, subsidies, transfer payments to indi- 
viduals and private non-commercial institutions, and 
transfers to other governments, losses of government 
owned enterprises, provisions for debt retirement, 
reserves, various bookkeeping adjustments, and 
purchases of land and used capital assets are 
excluded. The expenditure of the Post Office is 
classified as a government business enterprise and 
is included in the communication industry. 


Government expenditure on goods and services 
includes both current expenditure and outlay on 
capital account for new buildings, highways, and 
so forth. 


The details of the various expenditures for 
current expenses are shown in the inter-industry 
table in the industry in which the particular govern- 
ment establishment was classified. The final output 
category for government expenditure on goods and 
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services is shown as purchasing an amount of output 
of these establishments equal to their net expend- 
iture on current account. Capital expenditure included 
in this final output category is shown as having 
been purchased directly from the industry which 
produced the capital goods. 


(a) Current expenditure 


The final output category ‘‘government expend- 
iture on goods and services’’ is shown as having 
purchased all the output of the public administration 
and defence industry plus those portions of the 
output of the transportation, communication, whole- 
sale trade and community service industries which 
were produced by establishments whose expenditure 
is included in ‘‘government expenditure on goods 
and services’’ in the National Accounts. In the case 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation however, 
its output is split into two parts: (i) advertising 
revenue, which is treated as a sale to the business 
service industry, and (ii) the portion of its expend- 
iture which is not covered by advertising and which 
is shown as if it were sold to the final purchaser 
‘‘sovernment expenditure on goods and services’’. 
The method by which the various output figures 
were arrived at is described in the section on 
inter-industry and imported input. 


(b) Capital formation 


The totals for capitalexpenditure were obtained 
from Private and Public Investment in Canada, 
1946-1957. Since all construction is assumed to 
have been put in place by the construction industry, 
capital expenditure on new construction is shown as 
being purchased from the construction industry. To 
obtain an industry-of-origin classification of capital 
expenditure on machinery and equipment, the Public 
Accounts were examined and estimates made of the 
types of machinery and equipment on which the 
expenditure was made. Data on the production of 
Canadian industries and on merchandise imports 
were then examined and estimates made of the 
amounts that came from various industries or were 
imported. 


Since the inter-industry flow table is at 
producers’ prices, expenditure on the output of each 
goods-producing industry was shown at the value 
f.o.b. the producing industry, excluding excise 
taxes and excise duties. The amount of transpor- 
tation, storage and trade margins added to the value 
of all goods purchased in bringing them to the user’s 
site is shown in row 38 of this column of Table 1. 
Similarly the indirect taxes levied after manufacture 
is completed, if any, are shown in row 46. 


3. Business Gross Fixed Capital Formation 


(a) New construction 


The figure for business expenditure on new 
construction is obtained from the National Accounts. 
Since all construction was assumed to have been 
put in place by the construction industry, this 
amount is shown in the inter-industry flow table as 


having been purchased from the construction indus- 
try. All other items in column 47 of the table refer, 
therefore, to investment in new machinery and 
equipment. 


(b) New machinery and equipment 


The industry-of-origin estimates of investment 
in new machinery and equipment were made by the 
commodity flow method. As explained in the section 
on personal expenditure on consumer goods, for 
each industry, goods which would be considered as 
capital goods, in accordance with the definition of 
capital formation, were grouped together. From the 
total for each industry was subtracted the amount of 
these commodities exported and the amount which 
was included in the item ‘‘government expenditure 
on goods and services,’’ valued at producers’ 
prices. From this residual estimate of the production 
of new machinery and equipment was subtracted the 
change in invéntories of machinery and equipment 
held by the manufacturers of these goods. The only 
data available were estimates of the total change in 
inventories of manufacturers’ finished goods. To 
obtain the new machinery and equipment portion 
the total change was prorated according to the 
relative quantities of the various types of the 
commodities produced in that industry. 


Where applicable, excise taxes were then 
applied to the value of shipments of new machinery 
and equipment. Estimates were then made of the 
percentage of shipments by manufacturers to whole- 
salers, to retailers, and directly to other industrial 
users and estimates were added for transportation 
costs incurred in shipping the item from the 
manufacturer to the distributor. An allowance had to 
be made at this stage for the disappearance of 
commodities into inventories at the wholesale level. 
Again the lack of commodity information on inven- 
tories held by wholesalers made this adjustment 
inexact. It was assumed that inventories at both 
the wholesale and retail levels were valued at cost 
although the practice might vary depending on 
individual accounting methods used by recording 
establishments. Where machinery and equipment was 
assumed to have been sold to the user by a 
wholesaler, the wholesale gross profit margin for 
the type of wholesale establishment through which 
the particular group of machinery and equipment 
items would have passed was added. 


From data in the 1951 Census of Distribution, 
estimates were obtained of the percentage of 
wholesale shipments to retailers, and the percentage 
shipped directly to industrial users. An adjustment 
was made for change in inventories of retailers. To 
the portion that was assumed to have passed toa 
retailer was added the retail gross profit margin for 
the type of store through which the machinery and 
equipment would have passed. Where applicable, 
provincial and municipal sales taxes were added 
at this level. 


Since the inter-industry flow table is at 
producers’ prices, expenditure on the output of 
each goods-producing industry was shown at the 
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value f.o.b. the producing industry, excluding excise 
taxes and excise duties. The amount of transpor- 
tation, storage and trade margins added to the value 
of all goods purchased in bringing them to the user’s 
site is shown in row 38 of this column of Table 1. 
Similarly the indirect taxes levied after manufacture 
is completed, if any, are shown in row 46. 


From Trade of Canada, 1949, Volume III, data 
on merchandise imports were obtained and a 
procedure similar to that used in classifying 
domestic production was followed. Commodity flow 
estimates of investment expenditure on imported 
machinery and equipment were then made in a 
- manner similar to those for domestically produced 
goods. Because of the lack of information on the 
channels of distribution through which imported 
goods flow, it was assumed they followed the same 
wholesaler-purchaser channels as the similar domes- 
tically-produced goods. Estimates of custom duties, 
excise taxes, and provincial and municipa! sales 
taxes were applied at the appropriate levels. 


The total estimate of business gross fixed 
capital formation in machinery and equipment 
obtained from this method differed from the estimate 
in the National Accounts. The latter figure was 
accepted as correct and a pro rata adjustment made 
to the industry-of-origin estimates. 


4. Value of Physical Change in Inventories 


The net change during the year of business 
holdings of inventories must be included in the 
inter-industry flow table (at the value of the 
physical change rather than the change in book 
values) in order to allow for that portion of current 
production which has not yet been sold or to deduct 
that portion of the production of earlier years which 
has been included in this year’s inputs into industry 
or in this year’s expenditure by final purchasers. 
The entry in the inventory column and the row of 
the inter-industry flow table for a particular industry 
should show that part of the output of the particular 
industry in 1949 which represented the total change 
in the stocks of the commodities produced by that 
industry, regardless of who owned the inventory. 
This may include items owned by manufacturers, 
retailers, or wholesalers. It may include finished 
goods inventories, raw materials, or trading inven- 
tories of manufacturers. Thus, for the inter-industry 
flow table an attempt had to be made to take apart 
the figures for inventories owned by various 
industries (see Table 26 of the National Accounts) 
and put them together by adding the commodities 
produced by the same industry. 


The procedure followed was to estimate from 
information supplied by the National Income Section 
the value of the physical change in finished goods 
inventories and in goods in process for commodity- 
producing industries. These amounts were entered 
in the inventory change column in Table 1 in the 
row of the industry owning the goods. It was 
assumed that these stocks, which include trading 
inventories, were produced within the same industry 


group. The change in raw material inventories for 
each industry group was prorated according to the 
cost of the various materials used in that industry. 
In this manner the industry producing the materials 
was estimated. The inventories of wholesale and 
retail trade were converted to an industry-of-origin 
classification on the basis of the principal 
commodity group sold by the type of store holding 
the inventory. A large proportion of trade inventories 
could not, however, be allocated to a commodity 
group. This resulted in a large unallocated inventory 
change being shown in Table 1. 


5. Exports of Goods and Services 


The reader is referred to Parts III.A and III.B 
for a description of this item. 


D. Gross Domestic Product at Factor Cost 


Tables 21-24 of the National Accounts provided 
control totais for the industrial distribution of 
wages, salaries, and supplementary labour income; 
investment income; and the net income of unincor- 
porated business. The sources and methods for 
those estimates are described in the National 
Accounts and are not repeated here. These notes 
indicate the adjustments made to extend the 
distribution to forty-two industries and to adjust 
to input-output concepts. 


1. Wages, Salaries, and Supplementary Labour 
Income 


The adjustments for wages of labour force 
engaged in own account construction were based 
on the following sources: 


(i) For manufacturing industries the Census of 
Industry collects data on wages paid to own labour 
force on account of new construction. The ratio of 
wages to value of new construction put in place was 
used to estimate wages paid on account of repair 
construction. 


(ii) For steam and electric railways, telephone 
companies, and government, data published in The 
Construction Industry in Canada, 1949 were utilized. 
Some unpublished data were utilized to improve the 
estimate of wages and salaries paid by the electric 
power industry to construction workers. 


(iii) For waterworks an adjustment was made on the 
basis of data collected in the 1951 survey of capital 
expenditure. 


The adjustment for gas manufacture and distri- 
bution establishments was made on the basis of 
data collected by the Census of Industry. 


2. Investment Income, Capital Consumption Allow- 
ances and Miscellaneous Valuation Adjustments 


For the inter-industry study, corporation profits 
and other financial items, including capital consump- 
tion allowances and miscéllaneous valuation adjust- 
ments, were distributed on an establishment basis. 
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In the National Accounts they are on an enterprise 
basis. In adjusting corporation profits from an 
enterprise basis to an establishment basis large 
adjustments were made (i) for forestry, wood 
products, and pulp and paper; (ii) among the iron 
and steel, transportation equipment, and non-ferrous 
metal products groups; and (iii) between many 
industries and wholesale trade. 


Three principal adjustments were made to data 
in Taxation Statistics, 1951: (i) for not fully 
tabulated companies and for calendar year, (ii) for 
differences between the National Revenue and the 
Standard Industrial Classification codes, and (iii) 
for conversion from an enterprise basis to an 
establishment basis. 


The first step was to group the National 
Revenue sub-groups as closely as possible to the 
inter-industry study groupings. Totals on this basis 
were obtained for depreciation, profits, and other 
financial items. The adjustment for not fully tabu- 
lated companies was made for each group on the 
basis of the profits (or losses) of all companies 
versus the profits (or losses) of fully tabulated 
companies. 


Adjustments for calendar year were based on 
card runs showing totals by broad industrial groups 
and by the month in which their fiscal year ended. 
In order to obtain the détailed industry groups, it 
was assumed that the adjustments for each S.I.C. 
major group applied to each of the industry groups 
within the major group. 


Adjustments were made for differences in 
coding. For example, the National Revenue code 
coded asphalt roofing companies under petroleum 
products while the Standard Industrial Classification 
codéd them under paper products. In other cases, 
there were errors in coding. On the basis of 
available information, corrections were made for 
these coding differences and coding errors. (Recently 
the Department of National Revenue began coding 
according to the D.B.S. Standard Industrial Classi- 
fication.) 


The néxt step was to make the adjustments to 
convert from a company cto an establishment basis 
for those companies which had establishments in 
more than one industry. The main source of 
information used for this purpose was a special 
card run prepared by the Labour and Prices Division 
from information on file at the Unemployment 
Insurancé Commission. This card run grouped 
together all establishments under the same company, 
or, in some cases, under the same control. A card 
was made up for each company which had more than 
fifty employees in each of two or more industrial 
groups. (Information on the number of employees 
was listed on the card run.) 


The number of manufacturing companies which 
had fifty or more employees in trade establishments 
was quite small, but a very large number had some 
employees engaged in trade. It did not appear that 
very useful results could be obtained if only the 


companies with fifty or more employees in trade 
were studied, while it would be impossible to study 
separately all the small companies. The Census 
of Canada, 1951, Volumes VII and VIII provided a 
different method of estimating the proportion of the 
profits of manufacturing companies which should 
be credited to trade establishments. In these 
volumes there is shown the wages and salaries 
paid by manufacturing companies to employees 
engaged in trade. These wages and salaries were 
compared with the total wages and salaries in 
manufacturing for 1951 obtained from Census of 
Industry manufacturing reports and the ratio 
obtained. This ratio was then multiplied by the 
1949 profits of manufacturing corporations, giving 
an estimate of the profits to be transferred to trade. 
This was done separately for wholesale and retail 
trade, although the adjustment for retail trade was 
very small since there are few manufacturing 
companies engaged in retail trade. (Paint stores, 
for example, are classified in wholesale trade 
since most of their trade is with builders.) The 
same procedure was followed for depreciation. 


For the adjustment between other industries, 
the companies operating in twu or more groups with 
over fifty employees in each group were selected. 
On the basis of either gross value of production or 
employment, profits and depreciation were divided 
among the groups in which the company operated. 


As originally planned, there was to be a much 
more elaborate method of estimation. The rate of 
profit on sales would be estimated for each industry 
group and this rate applied to the portion of sales of 
a company in each industry group to obtain an 
estimate of profits. These profit estimates, which 
would ordinarily total too high or too low, would 
then be adjusted to add up to the profits of the 
original company. This method was discarded for 
several reasons: (i) For groups such as paper 
products and forestry, no good rate of profit could 
be found for paper products, exclusive of forestry. 
(ii) For wholesale trade a different approach was 
used which by-passed the ordinary methods and 
made this step unnecessary. (iii) Where a company 
was engaged in service, finance, or some other 
group for which the Bureau does not have production 
figures, employment was used since the proposed 
method did not apply. 


After adjustments were made individually for 
the larger companies selected, an overall adjust- 
ment, based on a study made for 1946, was made. 
Companies which were treated individually were 
removed from the 1946 totals and a percentage 
adjustment made, based on wages and Salaries of 
remaining companies. This adjustment was quite 
minor in scope because larger companies accounted 
for most of the adjustments. 


The allocation of profits just described is 
obviously subject to considerable error. In partic- 
ular, no allowance is made for cases where one 
establishment makes a profit and another estab- 
lishment of the same company has a loss. In cases 


where a paper products company owns and operates 
a forestry division, the profits earned in the forestry 
division depend on the price assigned to the 
pulpwood by the parent company. This may be a 
purely arbitrary price. The same applies to 
companies which mite, smelt, and manufacture 
non-ferrous metals and their products. 


It may be, however, that as enterprises diversify 
their activities, changes in direction through time 
may occur even though the absolute differences are 
small. For example, some enterprises have estab- 
lishments in both the textile and chemical products 
industries. Establishments in the textile industry 
could be making losses which are offset by profits 
of the establishments in the chemical industry. The 
effect of this would be lost in an enterprise distri- 
bution of profits. Unfortunately, however, the 
methods used at present in allocating profits on an 
establishment basis would probably not result in 
a loss being shown in the textile industry. This 
is one of the difficulties that must be overcome 
before a more satisfactory establishment distribution 
of profits can be obtained 


The procedure described for profits also applied 
to other investment income (interest and net rental 
income of persons; and government investment 
income, including profits of government business 
enterprises) and capital consumption allowances 
and miscellaneous valuation adjustments. 


3. Net Income of Unincorporated Business 


This item is published by major groups in the 
National Accounts. The principal breakdown required 
was that for manufacturing. Data on gross value of 
production of unincorporated business (excluding 
co-operatives) were obtained from the Census of 
Industry and adjusted to include estimated receipts 
of unincorporated repair establishments. The net 
income of unincorporated manufacturing business 
was then distributed according to gross value of 
production. For other industries where industry 
groupings were finer than the published groupings, 
the National Income Section made estimates of the 
allocation of net income, based on Census employ- 
ment data and other sources. At the level of 
industrial grouping used for the inter-industry flow 
study, the difference between classifying unincor- 
porated business on an enterprise and on an 
establishment basis is negligible. 


4. Inventory Valuation Adjustment 


The figures for the inventory valuation adjust- 
ment included in Table 21 of the National Accounts 
are included in row 51 of the table. 


E. Indirect Taxes and Subsidies 


1. Indirect Taxes 


Totals for the various types of taxes are 
published in Table 40 of the National Accounts. 
Further details on these taxes (on a fiscal yeur 
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basis) are available in the Public Accounts of the 
various governments. 


(a) Customs import duties 


By the same process that merchandise imports 
were allocated to the using industry, customs import 
duties were also allocated. 


(b) Excise duties, excise taxes, gasoline taxes, 
retail sales taxes, and amusement taxes 


These taxes comprise part of the spread 
between producers’ and purchasers’ prices or are 
taxes on imported commodities. The taxes were 
therefore allocated to the industry or final pur- 
chaser using the taxed commodities by the same 
methods that transportation and storage costs, trade 
margins, and other components of spread were 
allocated. 


(c) Other indirect taxes 


The taxes on banks and insurance companies 
could be allocated directly because of the nature of 
the tax. The manufacturing share of real and property 
taxes was allocated in accordance with the method 
for distributing miscellaneous input described on 
page 37. The portion paid by other industries was 
distributed on the basis of information published in 
various industry reports. An estimate of taxes on 
residential property was obtained from the National 
Income Section. 


2. Subsidies 


Subsidies represent amounts contributed by 
governments towards current costs of production. 


Data on subsidies are published in Table 45 of 
the National Accounts. Further details are also 
available in the Public Accounts of the various 
governments. 


F. The Quality of the Estimates 


The value of input into an industry was defined 
to be identical with the value of output of that 
industry. If total input could have been estimated 
independently of the estimate of total output, the 
discrepancy between the two estimates would have 
provided an indicator of the accuracy of the data 
comparable to the residual error of estimate in the 
National Accounts. Since recent data on such inputs 
into manufacturing as property taxes, professional 
fees, office supplies, rent, telephone, telegraph, and 
so forth, were unavailable, the total of such inputs 
into each manufacturing industry was estimated 
residually by subtracting the total value of all other 
inputs from the value of total output of the industry 
(see p. 37), Since total input for most industries was 
not estimated independently of total output, the main 
check on accuracy which a balancing set of accounts 
provides was not available for the 1949 inter- 
industry study. 
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TABLE 12. The Quality of Estimates of the Inter-Industry Flow of Goods and Services, 1949 


Agriculture 
Forestry 
Fishing and mining 
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Imports of goods and services. ............ 
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Wages, salaries, and supplementary 
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Net income of unincorporated business 
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1 Within the manufacturing group C’s instead of A’s should be given to the clothing, transportation equipment, non- 
metallic mineral products, and miscellaneous manufacturing industries because some components of these industries did 
not report data on materials used. 


A second important limitation on the balancing 
of the table was the difficulty of estimating the 
distribution costs and indirect taxes which comprise 
the ‘‘spread’’ between producers’ and purchasers’ 
prices. In some cases it was assumed that, where 
the independently estimated components of output 
did not add to the total output for the industry, the 
error was in the estimate of spread and this com- 
ponent adjusted accordingly. 


Because of these two problems, there are no 
separate figures for the residual errors of estimate 
of input and output. The unallocated input row 
contains the figure for unspecified materials and 
services used in the industry and the unallocated 
column contains mainly products which were not 
sufficiently identified on the Census schedules to 
determine their use. Further explanation of some of 
the entries in these unallocated cells may be found 
on page 41, 


It is clear from the description of sources and 
methods that the error of the estimates of the 1949 
inter-industry flow table cannot be calculated 
quantitatively. A qualitative rating has been given 
to the estimates, however, despite the fact that it 
was difficult to always give a clear-cut classifi- 
cation to an estimate in a cell of the table since 
the figure may be the sum of several estimates of 
varying quality. Some inputs from manufacturing 
into manufacturing, for example, are the sum of 
fairly accurate estimates of the industry of origin 
of materials used plus less reliable estimates of the 
industry of origin of repair expenditure on machinery 
and equipment. It was decided, therefore, to classify 
by three broad categories: A, B, and C. The criteria 
for classifying an estimate into one of these cate- 
gories are: 


A: The basic data were collected on a survey such 
as the Census of Industry or were obtained from 
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published accounting statements, and very little 
adjustment was required to translate the data into 
an industry-of-origin classification. Materiais 
used for manufacturing industries are a typical 
example. 


: The basic data were collected on a survey or 
from accounting statements but it was more 
difficult to translate them into an industry-of- 
origin classification. The ‘‘commodity flow’’ 
estimates of personal expenditure on consumer 
goods at producers’ prices, for example, were 
given this classification. 


: The estimates were inferred from inadequate 
basic data or from data which were in such a 


form that it was very difficult to translate into 
an industry-of-origin classification. An example 
of the former are the inputs from service indus- 
tries into manufacturing; an example of the latter 
are the inputs into government service. 


Material inputs into commodity-producing indus- 
tries have been given a rating of (A-C) or (B-C) to 
indicate that the estimates are obtained by taking 
the difference between two séparate estimates and 
that the quality of the purchasers’ price component 
is better than the quality of the estimate that was 
subtracted to bring the total to producers’ prices. 
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TABLE 1. The Inter-Industry Flow of Goods and Services, Canada, 1949 


(producers’ prices in millions of dollars) 


. 1 LOPS] 1159 1259) 18) )) 14) 15) |) 16) |) tre xe) | ta) 2008 zs 228) | rash 24) || 25) | 26 
27 | 28 || 29 31 2 
3 33 a || 35 | 36 | 37 | 38 | 39 | 40 | 41 | 42 | 43 | 44 | 45 4s | 47 | 48 | 49 | so | 51 | 52 
E 5 2 2 
| 2 5 a we 2 
3 Ef s 5 3 q S| 
3 = 5 & 2 a 2 = 
For the disposition of output of an £ 2 = 3 3 iy g z 2 Bil Ey EH ; 5 ei] & = 
Industry, read the row for that industry. z a a 2 a 2 Blea We 8 S J is] 3 - |? . ~ lla Ve WS § g = | 85) 8 in z 
S @ Z a 2 Bi B 8 s | 2 on 2 | 5 = =) £ a || = 3_| 2 2 3 s/s = 
For the origin of input into an industry, = z 2 He 2 | 2 Bool Bi ee z 2 alee ET ye |) & Be) le) il 4 s|3 | 4 5 g g2| 8 > ea] 23| 32/8 | =] 4a | 8 5 
read the column for that industry. 4 a eg || 38 9 | 2 4 3 3 g/ 8] 5 ¢ bet 8 2 Ft 3. 3 oo | 2 | 28'| 3 2 All = ae | Sa] 2 a | 8 ie 5 7 = a=i|| §I S el) ie] BE | Sle Gl laa 3 a 
2 be > S 2 € > B 2 3 ey 2 2 Het Ey ae oe a 5 s sa a Si] § E |) 2: 8: 6 
g BOPEG | fe ee ea] eee | al el Slee Pee fe | ay ele go 21) 22) 3] a] 222 | Gs) se) 28] $/e |= |e | 3) 3 |e | gele, | Sz | 2/83] 22) G2] SE) = |B | 8s | 28 
3 b > ee 2 S 8 BE} || =| S|) Ti oa | a eo} 8 2 BO) Ral = |] o | welll 3 a! || 5 a-| 3 Sell Sel cell Zi 2 Mea |} sa || 2 $ ry |] IG Siles Ga] Sa a | ical mei | 3) 2 
3 |e ls ee | g2 | 22 || 2/8 | 8] Fz el Zi 2 | gs | 23) 9 | as | Seles) 88) 2) se] S12 | sells || Be 22) Be) Ss) sa | ae | se S| Sele | os es | = la | Sei) ais 23) 28] ss] Sa] a | 22 | 2s 
Be Wy i) 38 BB S| oe | a || ad 4 8] 818 | Be sys | a) By Sey 2) Bl Beh ell Sey fp eel Ele) I) ia |) Sey weet Ere GI) | Siet |) abe] dat at 5 fa| 3a | 2 | 3 S| & 5 3 oo] se) 8 | Se] 6 
ele |2 | de] de] ele) 2] 2] 22) 2] 2) ale) ee) ela [2] a lgela le | zg| | ee) 42| o] sold | ea] el ee] eel go | 28) 38) 2) 2) a | Sf) 25] ola | se] 2] | a2) 8) le jet | 
g| ie | c) A cS 2 | 82] 35 |e jig | aieé| o |e | ee) a | ka) & | <] Sa] 6 $3 | 25] @a| 25/08] 68| 2) 8] G8! 8 | ga] e2 | 4/5 | 8] a8] se af] £3) 8s) & | SS | Sino. 
1 152.4 11.6] 24.0] 50.6 
2 i“ 2 J 1 582] — | 1,260| 2,402] 1 
u 3 | Fishing, bunting and trapping -- me 51 - 26 432) 2 
4 | Metal @ and smelting and refining 2: Fi 45) - 56| 118| 3 
5 |Coal Ynining, crude petroleum and natur 0.4 a 543) —| 557] 644] 4 
6 |Non-metal mining, quarrying, and prospecting 0.1 3 > oes 176) 5 
7 |Meat products 0.7 42 = 46 98) 6 
8 | Dalry products 3.2 87| —| 604) 706| 7 
9 |Fish processing 3S es 30] —| 39s] 439| 8 
10 |Fruit and vegetable preparations. 0.1 y 65) —| 17| 125| 9 
11 |Grain mil! products 0.3 = ¥ 7 = 137) 147/10 
12 |Bakery products .... 25 z = 106] — | 178) 429/11 
18 | Carbonated beverages = E B ==| =| 258] 263}12 
14 | Alcoholic beverages -- aL = = 68 86/13 
15 |Confectionery and sugar refining. ta : = 35] =| 2179) 228/18 
16 | Miscellaneous food preparation: 453 Z se 1] =| 160) 215/15 
17 |Tobacco and tobacco product: 25 = = i] =| 165] 214) 16 
. 18 |Rubber products 0.1 6 9 cl = 127 173 | 17 
19 | Leather products . oo $8 3 a = 77) 178) 18 
20 | Textile products (exc. clothing) mA “0 A) S|) CEB CeRIE 
id) Gletitnbfextilejand fur) == eS Fl = || aca GRE 
Fumiture .. = : =| lan 
AS 23 | Wood products (exc. furniture) = -- 3 02 cal Sl) Se) Bes 
24 § qe 8 4 6g] =| 653) 1,001 24 
1 8 H = 7] 376) 25 
nh 2 z 2 a0] =| at] 9au)2e 
28 | Iron and steel products, n. 1 2 0.5 5 = 175 | 27 
29 | Transportation equipment 5 007 4 A us 330) | 924) 28 
30 | Jewellery and silverware (incl. = ae Ls 5 60) 1413529 
31 |Non-ferrous metal products, n.e--s. = = 0.6 1 5 24 = 42 23 a1 
$2 | Electrical apparatus and supplies. 0. 2 0.6} 0.5 2 0.4 8 fall 255| 484/92 
93 | Non-metallic mineral products 5 2 2.8 - = 0.2 2 20 = “S6 247| 33 
34 | Products of petroleum and coal 0, 0| 2.9) 3:0] 1.6 1.0] 2.4) 0.9 el “s| =| 116] 556/34 
35 |Chemicals and allied product: 0. 5] 1-0] 0.4] 0.7 0.7| 8.9] 0.6 ml 96] —| 273] 590/35 
36 |Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 1) “=| 0.1) 0.1 =| 0.1} on oat iG = 96| 173) 36 
37 | Construction* 0. 3] 2:3) 0.3] 0.7] 0.4] O14] O16! 0.7 29 ==| = | 2,166] 2,979|37 
38 |'Transportation, storage, and trade . 15, 0) 4.9) 10:1) 9:5) 20.6] 8.9] 9.7) 15.5 8 379| = | 2)025| 4.47/38 
39 | Communication . 0. 3] 0:8] 1.0] 1:0) 1.5] o.1| 2.2] 1.9 9) ==} =| 9125] ‘3a7|39 
40 | Electric power, gas, and water utilities 0. 2| 013) 1:4] 0:6) 0.8) 0:3] 1.3] 0.8 2 5} —| 156] 489/40 
. 41 |Finance, insurance, and real estate” 2. 0] 2.1) 4:6] 3:0) 4:3] 2:7] 7.8) 3.3 29 -=| = | 1,366) 2,119] 41 
42 | Service Industries 3 4) 3.8] 5:8) 2.6) 3.9] 5.81] 4.0) 2.0 Bt 2| =| 3,037) 3,545 |42 
43 | Unallocated. 8 6] 71/13.4] 7.5] 11.9] 9.7] 11,8) 11.2 3 a 508} 87| '333| 1,085 /43 
44) Imports of goods and services* 5 4) 3.6) 14.0] 86.6] 83.1] 4.8 | 32.3) 29.2 65. 3 33| — | 1,195] 3)463|44 
45 | Indirect taxes on imported goods and services ........ 0 8] 0.6] 2:9] 6-3) 3.1) O27] 1.7) 1-5 i 0.1 3) —| “1s6] 290) 45 
' 46 |Indirect taxes less subsidies on domestic goods a 
and services . 5 0.1)-10.2) 2.2) 1.0) 13.2 0.8 1.4] 0.4] 1.9] 1.2 2.2) 6.0) 1. 2.2 10.3 = - 895} 1,518 |46 
47 | Sub-total (Rows 1+... +46). 110| 390| 177| 57| 122| 166| 180) 136| 115| 145) 399] 466] 93] 3a5| 6a) 187) 191| 104) 516) 6a] 35] 146) 267 91 126 =|| = = — |a7 
48 | Wages, salaries, and supplementary labour income" 134) 199 17) 208 86 25} 27| 63| 10) 40) 27) 19] 23] 0) 62) 160/ 208) 54] 170] 216) 142) 85) 46] 296) 292] 14] 48) 145] 66] 35] 108) 54 136 =| = = 
49 | Investment income .. . 36) 58 1} 197 19 Py | ieee 2 ta | |S) | 1G) | ee 22) | TG) | 54] 26] 8| 38] 129] 31/ 33] 22) 110! 110 1 49] 33] 24] 63] 14 35 =A = = 
50 | Net income of unincorporated business 1,248) 41 45 == 1 1 6 =| == 1|/ =-| -=| 10 2) 28/ 6] 15] =- || ==)! == 8) 40 1 6 1} -- 1 9 == =|) = = 
51 | Capital consumption allowances and valuation 
Justments® ae 183] 18 18 52 36 11) 3) | | 4] -6] 8! 4] 10 6] -8| -2] 8] 5] 23) 28) 4) 22) 62) 13} 12] 3 4) 12 2) ee | eT | 2 7| a | ea 5| 47| 266] 30 =|) = 
52|Gross domestic product at factor cost (Rows 
48+...51)... .| 1,601] 316 al) 455 142 68|| 77) 67) 27 37| 39] @6| 29| 106) 49] 34] 37) 63] @5|| 239| 290] 72] 245] 407) 189 130] 71) 418| 454] 19) 69] 217) J17| @o| 199] 821,090 |3,152] 201| 277] 1,183\2,289| --| — - = = = =|} = — |14, 685 |52 
52 | Total input (Rows 47+52) .. .| 2,402] 432) 118) 644] 176 98| 706] 439| 125|  147| 420] 263) 6| 228| 215| 214] 173) 178| 230| 638] 756| 165| 630|1,091| 376] 321| 175] 934]1,135] 54] 215] 484] 247/556) 590] 173,979 | 4,477] 327) 489) 2,119 8,545 1,085 |  — /10,923) 2,127] 3,032) 49) 3,938) 87|20,156|  — |53 
54 | Total input excluding intra-industry consumption | 2,327| 432] 117) 644) 175 98] 661} 427] 125] 144) 406] 263| 80] 222) 203] 211] 131) 177] 183| 512] 740] 163] 597| 965| 348/ 292] 175) s87/1,052}  47/ 196] 459/ 237] 531) 542} 170,976 | 4,283} 297) 397/ 1,911 8,428) — = = = - - -| - - = |54 
+ 
“a 1 2 3 eres 6 8/8) 10 | 11} 12) 13/14 | 15 | 16 | 17 | 18 | 19 | 20 | 21 | a2 [ 23 | 24 | 25 | 26 | 27 | 28 | 29 | 30 | 31 | 32 | 33 | 34 35 | 36 | 37 | 38 | 39 | 40 | 41 | 42 | 43 | 44 | 45 | 46 | 47 | 48 | 49 | 50] 51 52 
JL =} 
* The construction industry includes all new and repair construction, including construction put in place by the labour force of other industries. | All rented non-residential property and all residential dwellings, owned or rented, are included in this industry group. > The community, recreation, business, and personal service industries and the public administration and defence industry are included in this group. __* The value of imports 
aN 4s estimated c-L.f. port of entry. For the basis of valuation of exports, see page 19. * Military pay and allowances of $115 million are included in wages and salaries paid by the public administration und defence industry. © * This {tem includes the miscellaneous valuation adjustments and the inyentory valuation adjustment. Note; Estimates in rows 47 to 54 and in columns 43 to 52 are tothenearest million dollars; all other estimates 


are to the nearest hundred thousand dollars, Components may not add exactly to totals because of rounding. 
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TABLE 2. Input into Each Industry per Dollar of Output‘ of the Industry, Canada, 1949 


(producers’ prices in dollars) 
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= 3S 33 $ 2 £ Fe] =| 2 & 3 3 2 : a Bo BS > i 3 4 “| g =| 3 c) 
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3 | Fishing, funting and Hrapping == = = 445244 ae at Ey ATTA Bao] aI a an 000190 pS = oF eq = 002553 = oF Zaliaesszal lee 
4 |Metal mining and smelting and refining = = 004077 == - == -- on ea g 4 18 2 ae 00 08 70 16 za i 4 = a =F < 
ac| 5 = - 000564) a4 -- =-|..007100 |. 000475]. 154008]. 260870]. 011116 -- a 200872] 008474 = -- 003274 oF 
5 |Coallmining, crude petroleum and natural gas = 003263 =013252| .000303| .001405| 001599] .000697 |. ono = 000: r , Fe = ae 2 zs oes Besa “ A 
5 | Galatia gh crude yetro) aia an oar eee Reanest 08288 5! 03 05 3 id EG 000380 (oo0800}}001857 = Ree BUteesy fe + 000574) - 002740] nose 990380 Sean ==] 007184 - 122685 £000589) . 000638) . 007028] £ 020685) 003140) - 5 
7 |Meat products 1000043 = =| . 000468 031359 | 016974 | . 054670 ==} 003441| . 005218 22] "=| 042054] - 000195] =| nee gees fara * panes panes [cooZss Bes UU cI 
8 | Dairy products .. 2 a Sa = - 008181 | 001722 | .013667 --| 015733) . 001423 == == = = == 000589 -- s H 
9 | Fish processing = = 002723 =. - == |1008118 os z os ES a 001092! Fal a a Be es te 
10 | Fruit and vegetable preparations. = 000234) = — =~ | .004935 000450|.000492| . 001898 a = a = ee eal a 
11 | Grain mill products - 078933 =: == =-| .002091 = | 5147304 ‘o00900|. 001475 .014706 =a op 5 = =I a 
12 | Bakery products = = z = == = = =] es s oe E = opmisainal 
13 | Carbonated beverag -- = = = = 5 a a =a a oc a Se eABe 
14 | Alcoholic beverages .. =: oa --| .003484| 001968 _ = = =-| .001423! ec = aq == = ima Y 14 
15 | Confectionery and sugar ri B . «000258: .000454) ..006089 == 2) 050114]. 119850] . 004500] =| (017553) ed 000546 oa ed a =q| -- = a 000438) 15 
ng Miscellaneous ondlorera tater) sp = oa 001210) . 001171 55 1025816], 062422 .091359| 021141) = -- ==| «000977 -- + 000335 + 000415 - -- = + 001264 001107 -- - +000438) 16 
a Ppapberiproduets ce | eOnee | 0b2280 BOO. (003197) . 002278). 008739) . 001800) .000492) . 000474) . 000762) 007100) = 001758 Braeeey + 000167 = 000311 BOOXO2I 05482 -- |-003487 |. 001686 . 000738 oases 001915 002088)|. 003029] , 000504 000408} 18 
: == == == = = =|. J =|. == = oF == == ==|.00470; +000233| == == 2 19 
a (Rextelproducts Kexenetothing)| ooseAl 3030822 - 000932 a --| . 006883 Bourn = . 088344) 001675 008916) --|. 004005, 2 -- |, 006539). 004214 - 001844). 008240 -000268 ~ 001261) 003366 20 
32 | Pumiture = | 8 = E S| 2 se cle e woisige Siaecee i a ZAlpy eel pie =| Slhenrell = Thanet SHEE aopepal roe Be 
23 | Wood products (exc. furniture) . «000172 007705) ..011964 012232) .001059) .002108) .004796| .003484 -- . 006242) . 003600) == . 005331 --| 015838) . 002931 082822, — }..001866 - 001970}, 014874). 008114 - 004219). 003068).007411 |. 004214 ==] .008115|.009417/. 090448 |. 003245| . 000673|.013603| 23 
24 | Paper products . 000902 ==] .000311 =- | 1012232] .002874] .011241| .003997| .034146| 032964 | . 047836). 021223] 044104) 035398 + 042650] 007901]. 013108) . 010748 £00908] . 001842 = 00137 003945 010549], 001535], 007411], 019806 |.002823) -023239| 020600]. 019758 |. 008872) -001348| .002520 2 
25 | Printing, publishing, and allied industries = =|| 000466) .002862} .002039} .000908) .001874) .002398) .004181) . 004182 | . 004176). 004994) . 002700) .003933 = 003046) . 002822). 002731] . 001368) 002971) . 002454) .001005). 002177 - 00068: 001465 =002110|..004092|. 001962}, 001686 |. 001505] .003873). 003531 |. 001277). 008288) 015146) . 002016) . 25 
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34 | Products of petroleum and coal 033318) .041096 =012593| .023445 1009368] 015987) 005272] ‘ oos690 | ; 018983]. 036205} .007886| 7008167| . 007816) .01a844| 004815] ,002881| .001215| .007362| .010216|- 015138] . 006891] . 102397]. 1011765|.006975 |. 035820 — | £033383]: 016480. 010180]. 012748) .013800 005286 34 
35 | Chemicals and allied products. £ 000231) . 002568 + 005152] .007138 + 001874 =-| . 000687 1005695), 012484 1003441) .004269| 005331] . 050226]. 003277| . 018956) 001891). 015337] . 006699) . 012648) 016078) .002740), 006293 = 000511]. 011334). 008850), 003011) = |.018246 |. 028677) ..001307| . 000337 oeees 35 
88 | Miscellaneous manufacturing industrie: == =-| ,018836 == == 000234) 000799 + 000380 == 000492) . 000474! =-| 1000584]. 000548| . 000391] . 005942| . 000613). 000335] 000311) . 000574) =-| == =-|.001744|, 000421 |. 000376) .000553 — |.001982}. 004319) 003702 8). 000386] 38 
87 | Construction . 1021398) .013882| =~ 014883] .017329 +003747| .004796| . 003484 1004935). 028714) $003441| -001898| . 003046] . 003386] .003823| .007035) .002566| . 004294) . 008374). 009019) .004020] .018493), 004577 017903), 004359. 006321 |. 005645) .007193]..004709 — }.045459| 040054). + 141309). 
38 | Transportation, storage, and trade 051089) .027302| . 037671 +020607| .053007 081030) .115108] . 108711 « 102506]. 061174 +046706| .097723) 1054740]. 084653) . 044557| .020845| .076074| . 105175] 066556] .045937| . 083562), 069794 [139642|. 056016 |; 079646 |. 087881) . 083180). 050618 |. 158015 =|076742]. 1012142} 
89 | Communication == == == 001145] .003058 1004684] .011990| . 002091 + 008732), 009988 004916] .007116 £012415|. 010377) .004495| . 009993) . 011656). 007871] .009227| .018088) 002397), 001144 1003581]. 008500). 002950 |, 003764] . 008853). 014126 |. 002957) 008491 =}, 001008]. 006804) . 
40 | Electric power, gas, and water utilities. 4.001934] .000231| . 000856 -024041) .014271 004215] .003197| .003484 1 008352!. 003745 002950] .003795 1 007336| . 004369) . 008599] . 002566) . 006135). 005694 .024570) .005455| . 039384), 004005 $008184|. 005013 ).023599 |. 006022] . 014939). 003531 |. 003864) . 005744) . 004039 = |. 007538| .015867| 40 
41 | Finance, insurance, and real estate .. +032570| .002776) .011130) .010410) .010876) «014271 007963} .015188) . 014634 022779) . 026217) 014749) .020398 1044018). 018023) . 014657] . 012154) 019018]. 014905] .017831) .033018) . 008219). 004005 $ 011253). 017219). 019385 |. 030109) .026374) . 032372|.017203] . 034088) .019859) . 003276 — |. 018118) 41 
42 ||Seryice Industries «. £000086: == =-| [007769 .004579| .006116 004918] .011191) .022300 020501). 047441) 2012783) . 018501 1022573| 010923] . 004495| .005807| . 012270) .007201).009227| .016078| . 004452), 002288 1009207) 019514 |; 007585 |. 008092) 026743) 021189 |. 015758] .029675| 030629). 003780) . 035327 = |42 
43 | Unallocated... 007262) .059695) .107877| .018179) .015455) . 059123 033255] .050360) .059930 . 059226]. 088639 036873) .056452) 066591) . 061169) -- =-| . 081595] . 038854) . 053286] 079500) . 058562}, 012586 092072]. 071055 |. 056469 |. 030109] , 069163). 127134|.026577 =-| .037361|.000252). 000105) 014033) 43 
44 | Imports of goods and services . 1011215) .001157| .015411) 070696] .003434) .002039 08665] .015188) .041115] ° 1031891). 044944 +425762| . 3942131 1182280). 159476] . 368380). 183255] . 073006] .022609|.049243| .022682) . 166438). 106979). 056777); 142764. 113359 |, 502258] . 194762). 196551 |. 037597|..025823] . 001010). 010333). 000314) 018789) 44 
a oe. fexesioo nporeninoots! ane aaeleond 000258) . 000231 =-| .001243 oo a= 1001171) 1001599] :004181| © oo2214 | 003037). 007491) .019051|.030973| .014706|. 005331). 009594) . 008192] . 012898) .017691| . 007975) . 001005] 002903} . 003158) . 001712). 0(8009 |. 009242 |. 020620).010549). 003581 7019398 |, 006321 |. 005269) . 010882] 012949 |. 004569). 002101) . 000337) . 000504). 000052) 001225) 45 
. indirect taxes less subsidies on domestic goods 
and services 008617) .066404| .008281|-.013207| .044076| .004077| .002420| .003747| .003997| ..000697}-. 025092 | . 008352|. 012484] .059406|..003933] . 00641]. 003046) . 010722), 006854) . 004299] . 008103) . 008589) , 004689) . 006013) 011484) 014725), 001144 |. 008340 |. 003231), 006328)..001535).008795 011799 |. 021641) 003689). 008240 |. 011155]. 026103) .034668|. 059556). 147956) . 011845) 46 
47 | Sub-total (Rows I+...+46).. + 311823) . 268853) . 308218) . 293193) . 190614 -883529| .244029| .773780| . 724947| . 904057 |. 679574. 634207|..524299|. 754669| . 638708|. 724294). 641081. 537412|. 531559] . 606482). 563186). 590016|..577027)|. 457938] 552397), 595537), 528342 |. 68509). 588608 |. 651664). 527683). 506532 |, 849266) . 633714), 521483). 634040). 264019 323123]. 304433). 381167). 332420] 47 
Wages, salaries, and supplementary labour income 480898) .142123| .320696| . 491128 084254| .114754| .184277| .171429| .oseee7 |. 237661|. 128589). 179118. 130777) .090607|.172887|. 282167]. 240797] . 313269] . 281431] . 320448] . 283872) . 224238] . 406833] . 292466]. 252014). 389258 |. 277651). 291139]. 244501). 315170, 277286 |, 068676). 199008), a1ades |. m7 AGhe . 430469) 457758]. 218246). 163605) . 478440/ 48 
49 | Investment income + 134197 .009418| . 306091) . 108185 “biaei6| looaaee| 1028379) .048993| {028290 |.oazeso|, 167201]. 242025|,081121| .102467|. 118812) 028217) .042084| - 10612] . 035652) . 049693) . 063076|. 133734] . 088430) . 1130141, 128570}, 124422 |, 104333). 027428 |. 038.363). 107454 |. 139486 |. 045540) . 115824) . HRT [017169]. 127574) . 116796 |, 329385). 233998], 030838| 49 
0 Reuincons of unlncorporate 094863) . 385274 =-| .005724 +004387| .018033| .009592| .008362) .015990 | .021280).019975 =-|.001967| .003795 =-|! 000564]. 054069| . 003909] . 038082) . 033742). 025456]. 000415) . 008187) =-| 001144 |, 009129 |, 037818 |. 040084 |. 002558). 012424 |, 005057 ==||.000922| 052384]. 061150]. 115807 -= ==}, 018318]. 123702|50 
japital consumption allowances and “Valuation 
adjustments... .078761| .041185| .154968| .080019 . 204350) . 109072] .013916| .014286| .035971| .029268/-, 015008 | . 028853]. 049938) . 049654] .031465|~. 035579] -. 015994 . 047986}. 025669] . 044948) . 038352) . 023926). 036677) .064586) .037611) .042123).017735 004846 |, 011688. 052743). 062916]. 037271|. 071639. 039518) . 050595) .027663|. 015657). 062129). 102322). 147933] . 202910) 034601) 51 
52| Gross domestic product at factor cost (Rows 4 5 SG = bs 4 a 
2 51) _68180| . 731143) .691781|\ . 706806| .209987|\ .691131| .116473| .155972| . 226219) .255052| . 95041 |. 320424), 365793|. 475697|..245330| . 161290|. 275705). 258916. 462589) . 468438] . 393517). 436809), 409981). 422973) . 542061) . 447603. 404463). 471695 |. 431490|. 411392), 348338|. 472319|. 493468 ||. 150734] . 366285|. 478517). 365958). 735979) . 676876). 695564). 618831). 667581) 52 
54] Total input excluding intra-industry consumption, |1. 000000} 1. 000000} 1. 000000) 1. 000000) 1.000000} 1.000000) 1. 000000} 1. 000000) 1.000000 1.000000] 1, 900000 | 1. 0000001. 00¢000| 1. 000000 1. 000000 1. 000000 |1. 000000) 1. 000000] 1. 000000) 1. 000000] 1.000009) 1.000000) 1. 000000 | 1. 000000} 1.000000) 1. 000000} 1. 000000 1.000000 | 1. 000000} 1, 000000} 1. 000000) 1. 000000} 1. 000000} 1. 00000q 1. 1, 000000} 1. 000000} 1. 000000) 1. 000000 | 1. 000000} 1. 000000} 1. 000000/54 
{ 
I 1 2 3 4 5 8 1 8 9 10 5b 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23) 24) 25) 26 21 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 42 


t 4 In this table, total output of an industry is defined so as to exclude output consumed within the same industry. Note: See notes to Table 1. For convenience in further computations, Table 2 gives more digits than are actually significant. Row or ‘column number refers to corresponding row or column in Table 1. For derivation of Table 2, see page 18, 
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TABLE 3. Total Output’ of Each Industry and Total Primary Input? Resulting from the Production of a Dollar’s Worth of Final Output of an Industry, Canada, 1949 


. . . . 002083) . : {000032| 000014]. 000030). 000018}. 000027) . 000031) 000016 |, 000008 |, 000017 |, 000014 |. 000012}. 000021). 
-000506| .000004) .000001) .000014| .000003/ .000006) .000803) .006444).000006 | .053313 | .003091) .051471]. 121055]. 006174 |1. 000555 |. 017794 |, 000220| . 000043 |. 000611 . 000038) . 000020 |. 000031|. 000033! . 000037) . 000030 000016 |, 000016 |. 000016 ;ooooai 000017 |, 000021 00030 0001 re ;ooooae ~onn0g0 on0024 rapa Recaaen Hanaeua ponreaa re 
- 000675 | .000010 AIT Songs - 000008} .000021) .001668) .001746).000033 | .010080 | . 008218) . 028327]. 065069]. 091591]. 021288 |1. 000757 Rea aoe - 000203}. 000149) 001021). 000323}. 000161). 000380) . 000476} . 000129}. 000026 |. 000043 |, 000030 |. 000048 |. 000037 |. 000033 |. 000053) . 001309 |. 000020) 001368 |. 000069] . 000158 |. 000041 |. 000038 |. 000050! . 000036 + 000563] 16 


Alcoholic beverages 
Confectionery and sugar refining 
Miscellaneous food preparations 
Tobacco and tobacco products 
Rubber products. 
Leather products 


003935 |. 001265]. 000782} . 001530] 18 
000104 |. 000045}. 000060) . 000337) 19 


.003037] . 003472 
/. 004790) . 000131 


004 135]. 


(dollars) 
10 ret 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 21 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 a1 | 42 
= iI a 
g Ej 3 2 
Be |g |e 2 Z 
g | g £ 3 2 3 3 2 a | 2 ; 3 
For the total output of each industry and the = q 2 3 a Ei a 2 E} 3 2 2 J A g s q z 
total primary input resulting from the production g I= o e 2 g 2 a a a 8 =) a 3 5 s Eo a 4 & z € 2 _ a 
of a dollar's worth of final output of an industry, 5 3 5 3 eo 4 3 g 2 3 8 8 a | a & 3 $e 2 5 & 3 5 s g ey 
read the column for that industry 2 Ei Bay || sie 2 2 3 3 2 = 5 a = 8 8 gd )]S.] 4 || 9 ag] 3% a é S a || Sie | By é & a Ee = 2 5 3 
2 Beg eal eel ee ey eel Bee Pee beef e | ei a els le eel elie | eal Peel cel eal S78 lo te | ale | Seed a 
5 z =i aa 3 S i} 3 & § S a g 5 a = zi iS BS & g aed 3 g ge = =| ° 3 3 2 3 = = 
a] 2 el ce lee ey By a] ey ee eee fe ieeleel se) eye pee] @ | Bey Bele | 4S eal 2 Bel ced Sell fell sellee | ey) esl oe el 
cy 5 Ey 2 & S 2 5 5 3 = = 2 Ss 22 2 2 2 dz 2 3 oz oe 
5 ei al sel eel el al 2] al ele ale eleresl 2 44 lel 2] 2] eel 8 | eel a] 2] Eel & | ea] Sei ge) GS] Se ce el] oe | Bel a | ga] ee] = 
| = a 2 FSI g S 5 = = 
No. < & im 28 6g 24 = a = aE G a 6 el Of | Sa a & SI ee 5 & Sos ha i 2 as 6 $5 | 25 | ms | £2] €8 | 68 | 22 8 5 6 ae | 28 & |. 
A. Total Output! of Each Industry Resulting from the Production of a Dollar's Worth of Final Output of an Industry? 
= 
1 | Agrteulture. sora oataoa| cobsiaal {opzzo2| coonose| canaaea| <Sagzth| .850285)..901964 | 205183 | 403734) . 199894). 019851). 035495). 076296 |. 131094], 400469]. 004566 |. 062144) .005885| .006201|..005275]. 027563|.022261| .005756| .000922} 001772 | 001277 |. 001496 |, 001567 |, 001418 |, 001731|..004032|, 000786. 056451 |. 0037221. 006520 |. 002090]. 001223 |. on216|.002140/ 15286! 1 
3 |Pishing, hunting and trappin £000301| :000002|1. 000000] {00008} © 000001 : 5 : 1011563 1 £013057|: 009470 |; 008578 |. [004457] . 003511], 029091) 307305]. 226199] 045350] -007280 |. 005047 |. 004697 |. 005875 |. 004752 |, 005843]. 007762, 002046|. 009852 |, 009075|. 037546 |. 005961|.003891|. 008041), 006378) 007452] 2 
al (Setelfintnligvenalameltiverandbestintn £000816| -001421| .000504| 1.001166) . 000614 pons Tee +000023|-000041)|;000100)), - 000014) . 006626 |. 000019). 000016). 000018} 000017 = 000012 |, 000008 |. 000035 |. 000011 |, 000010 |. 000012), c00011 |. 000007| 000458 |: 000020]. 000024 |: 000016 |. 000012|.000013|.000014|.c00277| 3 
5 |Coal minings erude petroleum and natural gas'....| 7007408 | -004822| -003894| 007096 1: 002686 “oote86 “boaads 004780 | ooseat | “002318) 001986|- 008149] 00468]. 009183) 00283 “buts | boston] Gosoer [abuses | casoey | posead| Soages (coma ceoyeea  ogetca|ooege3 fgousz2 | oosesa|-ovssad conxsso|- oss) 4 
7 “|| 3 3 : 5 b d i 5 : 5 5 : : i K . b 7 |.002981) 014564). 124418]. 0 Ly i 2: i 5 
§ |Non-metal mining, quarrying, and prospecting ....| 003086) 000311) .000282/ 002798} 000300 1001652 001081): oo0970 |: 000780 ;000594| 000335]. 000549]. 000482). 005077) 001297 ‘002868 | oo3i17 |. ooxs69 |: 000780 | 001723 | oo0940|: oagasi |” aoosa0|. ooe719 | onoss9| - oosses | ouege9 |: pases | onteca | coisas ionoaia| & 
7, |Meat products ome lie -900046) 000084) 00038) 000120 £01817 000762): 003874 |, 00597 $000615|. 000265]. 000599]. 000223]. 000361). 000395 -000338 | 000147 |. 000255 |. 000216 |. 000189 |, 000281}. 000241 |; 000123|: 015747|. 000598]. 000573 |. 000179. 000161|.000977|. 000198) .002870| 7 
8 | Dairy product Booonna ono ta ies unez9 | Rsnn0013 5001909 000290 | 015824 |: 00179! ‘000029] ,000030|, 000049): 000035] 000041]: 000056; =000029 |. 000041 |, 000034 |, 000053 |. 000040 |: 000046]: 000036 | 000029]: 000638 |. co0650| . 000072 |. 000068, 000072|.000030/. 000078) 001897) s 
9 | Fish processi J d Banana ie ongnon 1008459 000049 00085 |, o00228 {000028 , 000017): 000034), 000031: 000035]. 000030) . -000019 |. 000012 |: 000017 |. 000017 |. 000015 |! 000021). 000018 |, 000009] a01018 |, 000036). 000043 |. 000016). 000015]. o00025|, 000019). 000327] 9 
10 | Fruit and vegetal oo10cs|| ooooey| (20uuNs|| - 20002 1000035 000643). 000548 |. 001921 +000007}. 000007: 000013]. 000009]: 000010) - 000015) 000007 |. 000013 |. 00008 |. 000016 |; 000012, 000013/: 000011 |, 000009). 000025 |. 000017| . 000018 |. 000022. 000024 |. 000006 | .000026| 000854) 10 
11 | Grain mill products. we PEE S cine oui : 1, 032013 005069). 007825 |. 025103 000492) 000504). 000438). 002193). 001779). 000478 + 000152 |, 000116 |. 000126 |. 000143 |, 000127 |, 000155). 000350 |. 000073). 004869 |. 000319 . 000546 |. 000188). 000121 |. 000187|.000197| 001839) 11 
12 | Bakery products... -000007 - 000001} .000002) . d00012} - ooD006 “000038 “900097 |: 000021 |: 090029 $0000 10}: 000013): 000024) 000016]. 000018]: 000028 000014 |. 900024 |. 000016 |. 000029 |. 000023 | 000024). 000017 |. 000017) 000040). 000032) . aon034 |. 000041). 000044. 000010). 000048) .001203) 12 
4G ated beverag SReExGal leona eceeae | eal eee +0008 007): 000005 |: co0005 +000002}: 000003) 000005! oo0004|: oon004| : 000006): 000003 |. 900006 |; 000003 |. 000007 |: 000005 |. 000005]: 000004 |: c00004): 000009 a00007] . coD008 |. 000010). o00010|. 000002) -000011| 000294) 13 
15 
16 
oi 
18 
19 


.008446| .000913] .000931] 002649) 002925] .003555| 006739) .007039]..004411 | .002737 | . ooaas7| .004584|. 009826) ..002717|. 001633), 002156 |. 004556| 1.000969 |. 008323] . 002273|. 001800|. 004671|. 001404). 001541|. 001309 5 65 31 60 48 87 
Y900472| !000028| :o00167| 000037] :000028| :o00078| 000348] <000342|.000135 | -000179 | “oo0380| .000190|.000110|- 000095). 000117 |, 000129 |: 000261| 004628 |i,000135| - 001612| . 000677. 008120. 0000 {14| 000293] pooosa|-posos0 | oeoecn | geese cocoee [ eoeuee L eoeaag 


135) . 001612), 000677),.005120}. 000080). 001014) . 000233) 000062). 003060). 000052. 000913 |. 000085 |. 000080 |. 000119). 


20 | Textile products (exc. clothing) . 007538 | .004322] .031435) 001744) .000640| .001225] .005400| .005453).015034 | .003107 | (016127| 004734]. 003041|..001516|..008265 |.002093 |, 003913. 125657 |.013113|1.000770|. 301918 |. 003776) .010721). 002587| . 000900). 009277 000: 2 

21 | Clothing (textile and fur) -000137| .000077) .000130} .000128} .000111} 000263) .000217) .000187)..000208 | .000215 | 00374] .000248). 000218) 000142). 000110 |. 000153 |. 000220]. 002445 |. 013261| . 000105| 1.000085). = 000170]. 000177] . 000127] . 000163]. 000323 | oonse | | ooni9i| -ono2as | “oo0ige conde; oont28| 002007] 21 
22 | Furniture, Be 000476} .000172) .000238) 000388) .000214) .000409/ . 000830) .000673)..000685 | .000778 | .001440| .000896| 000687). 000479]. 000396 |. 000599 |. 000704). 000592). 000545) . 000320) .000320| 1.000560) 000601] . 000565) 000530] . 000571 |. 000546 |; 000628 000495] . 0015 1002748 |/ 001185]. 003495| . 003886) 22 
23 | Wood products (exc. furniture). 004290) 003176) .009041) .015186) .002701) .015919) .005917) .006582).011608 | .008384 | |006116| .004298|.011738|.005928|.002120|.002755|. 003205]. 1.003737) . 005839} 003110) . 006213 |. 019487 |, 008975 012065) . {006645 |: 021160|.014571| 010719] 23 
24 | Paper products, 006697} .001312| .001923) .002770| .001903) .014887) .009961) .017913). 008033 | .043093 | | 042685] |061545| 032637]. 050191]. 039250 |, 034356 |. 1011189]. ..005007| 1.003470] _ 198423] | 004694 |. 005740 |, 013805 023934). 100732): 006270 |. 006941) 017966) 2 


25 | Printing, publishing, and allied industries . 002393 | .000741) .001050) .002125|) .003840) .003813) .004502) .005004).005550 | .008645 | _ 910447) .009722].010582|. 006149]. 006185 |. 007560 |. 006467) . 018451]. 003572). 014300] .052044| 25 


26 | Primary iron and steel . 005670] 002381) .004400) .003084| .005294) .005436) .005179].009400 | .018794 | *o04030| .002823|. 006231|.003998|. 001690 |. 002887). 001220 ; 005013]. 004637]. 001885 004182 003713 10:29 2 2 2 
27 | Agricultural implements ... -000024 =| ..000001 os =-| .001278| .001282 == | .000403 | |900797| .000274).000040).. 000070). 000152}. 000257 +000013 000055] . 000045) . 000013 000005 [000009] . ono0os | oona0s| -na0a07 bootiel ay 
28 |Iron and steel products, n. -034266| .007709) .021848) .012982| .017731) .029347) .027150).058143 | .125054 | |017730| .011579|. 036856]. 023024). 007402|.015727|_ 005086 027379) . 020996] . 007762| 008846 2|. 008909) . 1008222|.014293|.013759] . 018890) 28 
29 | Transportation equipment 013934) . 025358) - 015368) .020032 | .014433 | (919062| .015183).008699| .009543|_007508 |. 007535 |. 005508 015776) 019609) . 008066) 009188 |. 007363 2|-013014|. 006522). 007555) .019335| 29 
30 | Jewellery and silverware 000008) .000044) -000039)..000055 | .000057 | 90099 . 000050]. 000024) 000022). 000021). 000033). 000027 000038) . 000034) .000025) i. 3 |, 001787 - 000036 |. 000272). 000019} . 000043) 30 
31 |Non-ferrous metal products, n.e.s. -003806] .000786) -001808).001829 | .002837 | ‘o02372| 001982). 002461). 001331). 004033), 001222]. 000954 002546] . 006220) 002004 009778 004721 +005119]. 005719). 004509) . 003344) 31 
92 | Electrical apparatus and supplies . 001619 .001637| - 004321) .005434 | .007295 | 905172) 004581). 003938) .005090. 004279 |. 002737 003650 006652) 012169) 005125) 005646 004616 025821). 020016|.007785) 006969] 32 
93 |Non-metallic mineral products 001005} .003148) -010577).007381 | 043320 | 003587] .003419|. 002916) 014171). 001294). 006637). 000942 001598] 004342). 0018 12) 001890 001872 003332). 004291). 006523) .004687| 33 
34 | Products of petroleum and coal -036143| .043573] -045117)..040248 | .026326 | 032476) 039898). 044443] 020487]. 015046 |, 017060]. 005111 025898] 028422) 015165 012969 021017 £017925|. 028311). 010172) 013403) 34 
35 | Chemicals and allied products: 001631} .004389) -016298).003785 | .008662 | 1032079] .015786|.017167|.005162|. 006876 |. 009060]. = 008961 009134] 015638). 020219 1009372 [020488 003687|.022497|..005470| 011309] 35 
36 | Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 000321} .019254| -001256).010267 | .001291 | (902595) .001888).001298].001263|. 001117]. 001419]. 006646 001250]. 001132) 001387 005177 1.0007: 00727. 001366]. 001362} . 009835) 96 
37 | Construction. +034661| .018170) . 006054 - 033359),019758 | .026118 | 939044] 1028615]. 045731) .014051]. 014286|.018548 012133 025157]. 024863) . 019398 019509. -017163} 051777]. 072298. 148637] . 062277) 37 
38 | "Transportation, storage, and trade -097710) .039636) . 049658) - 151890). 151922 | . 162875 | _384310| . 197642). 101804).074532). 069205]. 128564]. 052297 129910) 092069). 073489 115935 067996 096588) .059043| 047008] .075550| 38 
39 | Communication. 002530) .000969) .001381 - 007656) .014802 | .006601 | (011396) .013881).014287).007444). 006931). 009679]. «012565 009894) 011236) . 021595) 017139 016293 1. 002544). 002834] . 008986] 015506) 39 
40 |Blectric power, gas, and water utilities 005172) .001727| .002598 -009416).007210 | 010646 | ‘012450 014774). 008830).010409|. 005961]. 007458 |_ J 5 006670: 008352) .027508] 012519 014215 006897] + 006850] 1.003082) . 010398] 018721) 40 
41 |Finance, insurance, and real estate... 7042159] .007430| .016409 + 039912), 030973 | .036834 | °940729] .042557|. 040316] .030668]. 023311]. 033149]. 043235] 053378). 028053] . 019089] 020766). ~024581).026542] 042426 034218 039046) 1027764|.010270] i, 007489] | 027368) 41 


008481] .002880) . 003674) 1014740] 019817 | /034133 | ‘036068 £035346|. 058250) .033362|. 017975 |. 026119]. 052347| .030571|.017745| .008467| .010946 1014062]. 015513). 023749] + 011445 |, 012113 |; 020834 |. 013454 |, 024830 |. 019267). 020135 027146) . 028546 |. 034942). 036982). 009105]. 040889) 1.007305] 42 


42 | Service industries 


B. Total Primary and Unallocated Input? Resulting from the Production of a Dollar's Worth of Final Output of an Industry* 


.019239| . 066601) . 115366) .027138) .020531) .069210) .039414) .051244|. 112196 | .089170 | .051694) .083947]. 111578) .076921). 046826). 067745). 089973) .077644|.071772) . 006038) . 006060). 097849) . 065405) 076496) . 092999) , 069766 |, 046388]. 104173). 060812). 057371}. 105614). 088543), 069906). 036855). 082001). 136618) .057728|.010185). 047577 |.011611).011919) . 029384) 43 
-031587| .061397) .098241) .021986) .037983) .082712) .066364).070350 | .122878 | _098957| . 113504), 166900). 128414). 456769). 428056). 078135) . 260804). 189935) . 383941) . 305891). 134944) 053505) 085941) 052993), 238236 |. 186719). 157169}. 244418 |. 193680}. 104328). 177897). 156816). 516181). 236319). 165818) 097864). 051999). 028722), 042768). 022127) 047706) 44 
001365} .001759) .002784) .001015) , 002043) .005315) .003587)|.003858 | .009141 . 007508]. 014083). 015906]. 032380]. 016600]. 007142) .012938) .009966) .013846) 022315) 010755) . 002598) . 004750) . 004786) . 003672 |. 011967). 010638 |. 023262). 011895 |. 005572). 021128) 008251). 006224) 012651). 014253) . 008202). 003692). 002132). 002192). 001655) 003192) 45 


016676} .070398) . 010305] -.003885} .049940) .013281) .020131) .020633).018412/ .016964 024641| .017140) .010699} .015816) .021237| .034808] . 031768) .026823-.002066 |, 009809 |. 016467 |. 010815). 015668 |. 009864. 013202) .023925). 037061) , 017465). 019078) . 028334}, 036212). 044323). 076570). 154886) 022752) 46 
. 166288) .515387| .210961) .410718) .543302) .492701) . 287622) .297107).370735 | . 399668 450875]. 305488). 299458]. 223720). 221923) 342616) . 466448) . 377071) . 437722) 509942) . 537554) 441019] , 560557).422907 |, 476252}. 472438 |. 417856 |, 454465 |. 467233). 448267). 414462). 210663] . 342277). 422734) 535728). 578388 |. 322889). 287167] . 611193] 48 
.057635| .153110| ,034979) . 349054) .132301) .175293) .083130) .072987).083639 | . 130924 ~ 112129}, 234514) . 304906). 116320). 150063). 176339] . 084102) . 131956] .090537)). 110355] . 144475] . 209340) . 156024). 173454 |, 200462 |, 179625]. 154610 |. 116300 |. 167782). 157643). 194886). 091802). 170500). 120106) , 109026 . 153403}. 360366). 261810) 076442) 49 
. 572143) . 109442] .395373) 013013) .013308) .077272) .383721) .391870). 207004 | .148281 , | 289551) . 132354) .056158] .036053|. 056605) .096171). 240758) 107246] . 016978] . 054897] . 059785] . 089457) . 050308) . 030893). 019161 }. 022311 |, 025815}, 053370 |. 061010 |. 029740). 029271) . 027676). 017330). 053585|.069590) . 102615 «022168 |. 016108), 041228) . 149426/ 50 
51 |Capital consumption allowances and valuation ad- 


justments . . 103931] .051056] . 168810) . 101655] . 216564) . 130985) .096063| .094357|.132370 | .081141 | _ 065160] .075901). 082403]. 066247]. 054958]-000683]. 044667] . 081476) .053372| .059445| 066741). 055111) .072173) . 100362) 074964, 074852 |. 046070 |. 033653). 034840 |. 089596 |. 109846). 064035). 104058}. 083868) . 085177).051782) 060480}, 082623), 123262). 167473). 219186) 059890) 51 


Total primary and unallocated input (Rows 43+...+51)| .998463) .998946) .998950| .998718] .998947) .998768/ .998108) .998149). 998564 | .998167 | .998071) .998095), 998392). 998420). 999982). 998259). 998218) . 998515) . 999981) . 999974) .999979) . 999978} . 999975] . 999984) . 999979). 999982 |. 999978 |. 999978 |. 999983 |. 999985 |. 999979. 999986| . 999980). 999984) . 999975]. 999979) . 999977). 999979). 999975) .999977) . 999978) . 999985} 
7 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 | 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 92 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 42 
I! 4 


1 fined so as to exclude the output consumed within the same industry. 7 Since Table 3A excludes the unallocated ‘‘industry,'' the unallocated input must be included in Table 3B. 2? The entry of .081573 in the column for agriculture (column 1) and the row for grain mill products (row 11) shows that, on the average in 1949, the production of a dollar's worth of final output of the agriculture Industry 
tenutearie tralraia Hae aaa CU Hea aHuetar Ta fatal cursut worth .081573 “pues, 4 The entry of .166288 in the column for agriculture (column 1) and the row for wages, salaries, and supplementary labour income (row 48) shows that, on the average in 1949, the production of a dollar's worth of final output of the agriculture industry resulted|in labour earning .166288 dollars in the form of wages, Salaries, and supplementary labour income. 
Note: See notes to Table 1. Row or column number refers to the corresponding row or column in Table 1. Table 3 gives more digits than are actually significant. For derivation of Table 3, see page 18. 


43 | Unallocated 
44 |Imports of a 
45 |Indirect taxes on imported go! 
46 |Indirect taxes less subsidies on domestic g 
and services. 
48 |Wages, salaries, and supplemer 
49 | Investment income. 
50 |Net {ncome of unincorporated business 
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